Advocate Peace 


“The Clarion, the Unmistakable Call to Us All Is, That We Must 
Now End This War by Winning It.”’ 
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A GOVERNED WORLD 


The American Peace Society urges upon the American Government, and upon all civilized nations, the 


following principles as the hopeful bases of a governed world. 


It may be said that these principles and 


proposals have the approval of the highest authorities on international law, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and practically every accredited peace society and constructive peaceworker in America. 


I. THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS. 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, as added by the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the 
enjoyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas, according to the political philosophy of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of the United States and the uni- 
versal practice of the American Republics, nations or gov- 
ernments are regarded as created by the people, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, and are 
instituted among men to promote their safety and happiness 
and to secure to the people the enjoyment of their funda- 
mental rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law and subordinated to law, as is the natural 
person in political society ; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with an- 
other, just as they have been applied in the relations of the 
citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of na- 
tions; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely, the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof, are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve its 
existence; the right of independence and the freedom to de- 
velop itself without interference or control from other na- 
tions; the right of equality in law and before law; the right 
to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive juris- 
diction therein, and the right to the observance of these fun- 
damental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and per- 
formed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the members of the society of civil- 
ized nations, it should therefore be universally maintained 
by the nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist and to protect and 
to conserve its existence, but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself without interference or control from 
other States, provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. 

III. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations, and all 
nations have the right to claim and, according to the Declara- 
tion of Independence of the United States, “to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s god entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory and all persons, whether native or foreign, found 
therein. 


V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations 
is entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 
other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international; national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision 
of all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
cable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


II. AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
THROUGH JUSTICE. 


1. The call of a Third Hague Conference, to which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
and in whose proceedings every such country shall partici- 
pate. 

2. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Conference, which, 
thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will become a recom- 
mending if not a law-making body. 

3. An agreement of the States forming the society of 
nations concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only interna- 
tionalized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a 
preponderating part. 

1. The appointment of a committee, to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and declara- 
tions in order to insure their observance. 

5. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set forth in the declaration of the 
rights and duties of nations adopted by the American Insti- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

6. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the powers for this purpose. 

7. The employment of good offices, mediation, and friendly 
composition,for the settlement of disputes of a non-justici- 
able nature. 

8. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis- 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement, 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer to 
submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than to 
judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

9. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicial 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postal 
Union of 1906, to which all civilized nations and self-govern- 
ing dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the 
contracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes— 
that is to say, their differences involving law or equity—to 
a permanent court of this union, whose decisions will bind 
not only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its 
creation. 

10. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, if 
agreed to, they may be put into practice and become effect- 
ive, in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, 
“a decent respect to the opinion of mankind.” 
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THE PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE 
ry THE ApvocaTE goes to press there is much con- 


cerning the personnel, technical procedure, aims, 
and probable achievements of the Peace Conference 
which it is quite impossible to venture to write about 
with even a customary degree of assurance. Very few 
of the unprecedented number of nations desiring a 
chance to be heard and to participate formally or in- 
formally in the deliberations and in the decision have 
officially announced the make-up of their delegations, 
and even fewer of such commissions have their repre- 
sentatives on the ground ready to act. <A definite de- 
cision as to whether the first or the last item on the 
program to be settled by the victorious Allies and the 
United States shall be a definition of the ideals and 
governing procedure of a federation of nations has yet 
to be given. 

Moreover, since the armistice was signed and later 
extended, conditions have arisen within defeated Ger- 
many and Austria and have taken acute form in Russia, 
and in some of the aspiring, newly created republics of 
southeastern Europe, which make it difficult for the 
wisest of statesmen and best-intentioned of diplomats 
and jurists to decide upon a policy that will help save 
Europe from a class war and all that that implies. Set- 
tlements that not so long ago might have been hoped for 
on conventional lines, involving only determination of 
boundaries, recognition of the rights of newly born de- 
mocracies, and assent to a union of States with common 
ideals of good faith and fairplay between peoples and 


governments, are now complicated and made more dif- 
ficult to attain because of the invasion of problems in- 
volving the structure of society as a whole—issues that 
the men who sat at the Congress of Vienna or at the 
Congress of Berlin, or even as recently as at The Hague, 
could ignore. 

Such being the situation, broadly stated, it has been 
inevitable that the process of pre-conference negotiation 
and sounding-out should be prolonged ; and for the same 
reason it is likely that the Conference itself will last 
longer than any one supposed that it would when the 
armistice was signed and military victory came. 

Several aspects of the situation, however, are such as 
to encourage lovers of the ideal of a “governed werld.” 
The presence of the President of the United States in 
Europe, his personal conference with heads of States, 
with leaders of the important groups of Christian, Jew- 
ish, and Mohammedan religionists, with spokesmen of 
the massed forces of labor, including conservatives, mod- 
erates, and radicals, and his public exposition of the 
ideals of a commonwealth of nations for which he stands, 
have had an educational effect upon official and upon 
public opinion. They tend to bring about ultimate 
agreement on certain ethical practices among nations 
and between classes, which agreement the Conference 
dare not evade formulating. Even at this date a suffi- 
cient number of sovereigns, premiers, party leaders, and 
international jurists have gone on record as favoring a 
genuine effort to provide for a governed world with a 
minimum reliance on force, to make it unlikely that by 
use of any devious methods, imperialists, militarists, or 
champions of classes—capitalistic or proletarian—can 
thwart the people’s will to have done with the old 
dynastic, national, racial, economic strifes and physical 
Defeat of this 
popular demand now will damn forever the nations or 


combats on a smaller or colossal scale. 


the classes or the individuals responsible for it, and will 
help make a social revolution universal that now is only 
local. : 

Another aspect of the world situation which the na- 
tions’ representatives sitting in Paris will face, which 
may encourage champions of a law-controlled world, is 
this: The very extremity of the world’s need, fiscally, 
economically and materially considered, as it sits down 
(1) to count the cost of the war, (2) to see how it is to 
maintain national, corporate, and personal credit with 
an “Ossa on Pelion” of indebtedness, 


‘3) to bridge the 
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chasm between want and poverty on the one side and a 
depleted stock of food on the other, and (4) to adjust 
the war-created standards of wages to post-war costs of 
production of the necessaries of life, is compelling the 
peace-makers at Paris to tend toward an ultimate de- 
cision hostile to national individualism, competition, and 
economic war. 

New sorts of advisers, new bodies of evidence, new 
motives for joint action making for a higher nationalism 
and sounder internationalism already are in evidence, 
and even now are forcing upon combatants and neutrals 
control of all, by all, for all. Franklin’s memorable say- 
ing at the signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
“We must all hang together, or assuredly we shall all 
hang separately,” may now be adapted, “We must ,all 
hang together, or we shall all starve, and repudiate 
debts, and revert to primitive anarchy together.” See- 
ing this to be true in a realm of affairs too often in the 
past untouched by anything like unity of purpose or 
high moral standard, the nations, large and small, have 
begun (1) to pool their surviving material assets, (2) 
to agree to supervision on an international scale of their 
stocks of food, (3) to consider standardization of wages 
for mariners who thread the waterways of the seven 
seas, and (4) to debate whether it may not be necessary 
to internationalize the process of financing and extin- 
quishing decades or centuries hence the debts created 
by the war. Having made such concessions in this field, 
how can there be any consistent opposition to the ideal 
of similar co-operative action when it comes to creating 
a formal government for a federalized, law-governed, 
rationalized, and justly administered world ? 

The Paris Conference also bids fair to succeed in do- 
ing what the masses of men want it to do, because they 
are in a better position to watch it and check it up as it 
goes along, than they ever were at any prior gathering 
of the kind. The Government of the United States did 
not provide the press men who went to The Hague Con- 
No 


previous monarch of England ever welcomed a body of 


ferences with transportation across the Atlantic. 


journalists to Buckingham Palace as did King George V 
the representatives of the press of the United States, 
who were the guests of the British Government during a 
side-trip from Paris. “The Fourth Estate of the Realm,” 
that Macaulay described as having entered the reporters’ 
gallery of the House of Commons to become thereafter 
a factor in the affairs of the empire, is to have a fairer 
chance at the Paris Conference than it has had at any 
previous council of the nations; and this in part because 
of its own accretion of power and capacity for service; 
but more due to the fact that ‘ 
doomed, if not as to its details, certainly as to its broader 
The American, Brit- 


‘secret diplomacy” is 


outlines and ultimate conclusions. 
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ish, and French democracies, however much they differ 
on other issues and on details of administration of the 
They 


take this position partly as a matter of theory, of ab- 


Conference, are likely to be at one on this point. 


stract justice, of reading of history; but also because 
of their journalists’ experiences with censorship during 
They also have in mind the “Nicky-Willy” 


correspondence between the now dethroned heads of the 


the war. 


Romanoff and the Hohenzollern dynasties, the disclos- 
ures as to the extent to which the Allies were willing to 
partition Europe among them in the early stages of the 
war if thereby they could only agree to hold together 
long enough to defeat Germany; and they expect further 
revelations of the same sort when the officials now in 
control in Bavaria, Prussia and Austria publish their 
promised chronicles of what went on at Munich, Pots- 
dam, and Vienna, in the form of court and foreign office 
correspondence. ‘Moreover, these three democracies are 
encouraged to believe that the day of open diplomacy and 
abolition of secret statecraft is dawning, because nomi- 
nally at least it has the backing of so many of the gov- 
ernments assenting to the program defined by Presi- 
dent Wilson. To make the 
practice must be one of the first acts of the Conference. 


the nominal assent real 
It is a theory, of course, that like others can be ridden 
to absurd extremes, and the more complex a situation 
and the more interests there are to be reconciled and the 
greater the number of governments and classes that have 
to “save their faces,” to use a Chinese expression, the 
more obvious the need of display of wisdom in making 
the theory work. But this having been said, it still re- 
mains true that the people do not want and will not 
stand for any closeted manipulation of pawns or castles 
or kings at this Paris Conference after the manner of 
Talleyrand, Mazarin, Cavour, Disraeli, or von Biilow. 

Of course there are still journalists of the older school, 
who have their purchase price and are quite willing to 
play the game of any schemer for national, class, or 
personal aggrandizement, and they will shape their re- 
ports and interpretations of this Conference accordingly. 
Others there are, above and beyond intellectual prostitu- 
tion and not mere hirelings, who will do the same 
partisan reporting on grounds of alleged patriotism or 
loyalty to a caste or class ideal. But a majority of the 
journalists present at Paris will go there anxious to both 
know and tell the truth; and thus early in the stage of 
the ApvocaTE’s comment on the historic assembly it be- 
speaks for the “Fourth Estate,” there gathered, more 
confidence in the integrity and more appreciation of 
the industry of the journalists than it is the habit of 
many people today to give to them. 

As a practical counsel for persons wishing to know 
just what is done and said there (apart from the formal 
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documents and speeches that all the reading public of 
the world is destined to get simultaneously through the 
great news-distributing agencies) the ADvocATE would 
urge getting the points of view of as many different 
interpreters as is possible. There is a variety of em- 
phasis, judgment, intuitive insight, pictorial power, and 
closeness of touch with commissioners and men behind 
the scenes in the output of any such corps of trained 
correspondents and special writers as are covering this 
world-constitutional convention, that make it quite im- 
possible, for a variety of reasons, for any one journal, 
even your “favorite,” to give you the right notion of 
what is going on and what is being done and who are 
doing it. The best synthetic judgment will follow the 
widest analytic investigation. 

May a reference to the history of another great as- 
sembly of federalists be pardoned, if only to call atten- 
tion to the difference on this very important detail of 
publicity about high statecraft which exists between 
1787 and 1919. If James Madison had not had a “sense 
of historicity,” if he had not been a great reporter as well 
as a fertile, fundamental thinker in the realm of poli- 
tics and law, the people of the United States never would 
have known just how they came to have the Constitution 
which at this hour is the best model for the commis- 
sioners in Paris to follow if they wish to make organic, 
and operative on the governmental side, the ideals to 
which they are summoned imperatively by the world to 
give form and body. 

Who, from the inside, will do for the Paris Confer- 
ence what Madison did so supremely well for the Phila- 
delphia Convention remains to be seen. Never did an 
assembly of this or any other type meet so documented 
with data bearing upon all conceivable aspects of the 
problems to be solved, and so equipped for registering 
from the different national standpoints the course of 
events, formal and informal. On the technical side, 
with the interests of contemporary and coming historians 
in mind, the nations have made immense strides during 
the century in meeting the immediate needs of those 
who shape the procedure and decisions of such national 
and international assemblies, as well as the desires of 
historians. But fortunate will it be for the Paris Con- 
ference if it has its Madisonian interpreter as well 
as chronicler, a man of it but in some ways out of it and 
above it. 

Whether he appears or not, it would be well if those 
journalists who do report it from day to day and week 
to week as discriminatingly and honestly as they know 
how, albeit of necessity more or less superficially and at 
long range, would read over the statement made by 
Madison as to just why he set about his self-imposed 
task. He was fully aware of the solemn significance of 
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the process of note-taking and explanation of motives 
He had 


grounded himself in all available knowledge about the 


and words and votes which he was to carry on. 
subjects which he was to hear discussed. He used short- 
hand, but delayed not in writing out his notes and in 
recording his impressions. He had studied the personal 
characteristics, mental and moral, of most of the men 
whose words and votes he was to record and explain. 
He was present at every day’s sittings, and absent, as he 
quaintly says, “not more than a casual fraction of any 
day.” 





AN EDUCATIONAL ENTENTE 


T ouR last issue we called attention to the eminent 

France then in the 
United States studying methods and achievements in the 
It is still here and lately 


commission of scholars from 
realm of higher education. 
has been busy investigating the State universities of the 
mid-west and west. 
sion of British university and college officials has been 
closing its quest with a like purpose and has been 
formulating the report it will make to the authorities 
who sent it westward to spy out the land. 


Simultaneously a similar commis- 


Both of these commissions are important co-operating 
agencies in a general plan for binding together as never 
the 
worlds; and their reports not only must induce more 


before American, British, and French academic 
or less fraternization of the three peoples in a con- 
fessedly important and noble field of thought and ac- 
tivity, but also incidentally cause more or less recon- 
struction of the several national systems of higher edu- 
cation, according to the wisdom derived by the compara- 
tive process of study. ‘To illustrate: It is not conceiv- 
able that the British Commission can fail to have some 
favorable recommendations to make as to extended State 
aid to university development within the United King- 
dom, after they have seen what this policy does for the 
commonwealths of what has come to be the dominating 
political and wealth-producing region of the United 
States. On the other hand, it is quite certain that from 
the contact of the American educators who have acted 
as hosts with the representatives of French university 
life, there will be a determination to steer college and 
university graduates seeking postgraduate work in 
Europe to Paris rather than to Berlin, to Bordeaux 
rather than to Jena. 

To create an educational entente among the college- 
bred and university-trained men of Europe and the 
Americas is so wholly admirable in theory and has taken 
on such practical form already, that it is not necessary 
to argue for it here. The Entente should include all 


nations that have common ideals of a civilization based 
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on humanism and democracy, and that have been willing 
to sacrifice men and treasure for those ideals during the 
But there are many students who never reach the 
college or university stage of education. What of them? 
In number they vastly exceed the class for which pro- 
vision is being planned and made. Yet, as has recently 
been said, “The clearest and most influential expressions 
of a nation’s standards and aspirations are to be found 
in the education that it provides for its children. In- 
deed, it is axiomatic that whatever is to be permanent in 
the life of a people must find a definite place in the 
Somehow the ideals that it is hoped will take 
enduring form in the political, juridical, and govern- 
mental plans of action at the Paris Conference, and that 
may well be supplemented by an internationalizing of 
standards in realms of industry, commerce, transporta- 
tion, must also be “reflected in the schools of each com- 
ponent nation” party to the compact. Why? So that 
a common cultural ideal, a common spirit of loyalty to 
the federation of peoples that may there be created, can 
be counted upon as the generations come and go to de- 


war, 


schools.”’ 


fend the work done by statesmen, jurists, and diplomats. 

Universal elementary education for a democratized 
world, with standards for personal and collective con- 
duct as uniform as is possible, is the goal of the educa- 
tor with an international, racial vision, using race in the 
broad meaning of that word. To make the ideal a con- 
crete reality probably will call ultimately for precisely 
the same aid to the backward and illiterate peoples of 
the world by the forward-looking and partially educated 
peoples that in the best administered nations is fur- 
nished by the older and wealthier local communities to 
the younger and just emerging civic units. But, be this 
as it may, suffice it to announce the fact, that champions 
of the cause of internationalism in the realm of educa- 
tion are finding voice now, and from important plat- 
forms; and collocations of words like “the international 
mind” and the “international consciousness” are finding 
their way into the common speech of the people. 

One practical suggestion may be timely for the United 
States. There is a reciprocity involved in the learning 
of this new lesson and in bringing in this new day. 
European and Asiatic educators are coming American- 
ward, It is about time that important commissions of 
educators of the United States—and Canada as well— 
should be sent forth, for Europe has not ceased to be 
a teacher while warring for her life. Out of the very 
agony and overturning of all social traditions and eco- 
nomic customs that war has brought to England she, 
for instance, has done reconstructive work in State- 


aided and State-controlled education that both Harvard 
University and the University of Illinois need to study 
at first hand. 


These are solely cited as types. 
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THE WARRIOR AND THE CHILD 


TANDARDS of appraisal of nations, states, communi- 

ties, classes, churches, and persons, as to their rela- 

tive civilization and idealism, are many and various; 

but there is one test that, as the world grows older and 

assent, namely, attitude 

toward the child—its bodily welfare, its mental furnish- 
ing and spiritual integrity. 


wiser, gains in universal 


As between individuals, it may be assessed by the 
simplest means imaginable, as, for instance, the differing 
reaction of A and B when, on walking down a street, 
they meet or reject, welcome or ignore, expand or con- 
tract spiritually when a smiling, innocent, trustful child 
salutes them with a word or rippling laugh. As between 
communities, it is proved by their relative expenditures 
for schools, playgrounds, parks, and decent places of 
amusement, on the one hand, and for manufacture and 
conservation of things and promotion of physical luxury 
and sensual indulgence, on the other hand. As between 
nations, it is demonstrated in their respective budgets 
for the elimination of illiteracy, preservation of life, 
and reduction and ultimate extinction of vice and crime. 

But there is another way of applying this test of com- 
parative civilization to a nation’s manhood and woman- 
hood, which comes in times of war and has been shown 
since 1914 on a scale and in a way justifying a broad 
generalization, because extending over so prolonged a 
period and involving so many nations. That is the way 
the armies and co-operating civilian forces of the com- 
batant forces treat the children of the peoples with whom 
they are at .war or with whom they are acting as allied 
or as associated combatants. At such a time it becomes 
possible to test the truth of Bayard Taylor’s assertion : 


“The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring.” 


With this test in mind, it is possible for a citizen of 
the United States at the present time to humbly but 
proudly find satisfaction in the record which the national 
army has made. The same men who when fighting to 
put an end to war and to put right above might have 
shown a vigor of action, fertility of resource and tenacity 
of purpose which has commanded the admiration of the 
professional militarists of Europe, also have won the 
hearts of the civilians of the lands in which they have 
fought or which they are now policing, by their chiv- 
alry to the aged and weak of the adult population and 
by their comradeship with and love for the children. 

The evidence of this record is as uniform and uni- 
versal as it is cumulative in its tenor. 
vaded and policed Germany and from remote and class- 
warring Siberia as well as from freed and reviving Bel- 


It comes from in- 
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gium and France. Hence the apparent miracle (but 
really quite natural fact) facing the world, that whereas 

‘when the armistice was signed the United States had 
become residuary legatee of the German “hate,” today, 
by reason of the magnanimous, formal policy of its mili- 
tary representatives in the occupied regions of the 
former empire, and more especially because of the broth- 
erly attitude of the rank and file of the army toward the 
children of the occupied territory, the mood of the adult 
population is changing. Stranger things have happened 
than that in the course of time, and that perhaps soon, 
there should be a disposition in Germany to welcome aid 
from the American forces in joint resistance to the 
anarchism and “terrorism” which have in Lenine, 
Liebknecht, and Rosa Luxemburg their symbolic, per- 
sonal apostles of license and class war. 

Nor can there be any full consideration of the large 
problem in social psychology and post-war phenomena 
all too inadequately dealt with above without taking 
into account the superb service rendered to the cause of 
international brotherhood and ultimate unity of peoples 
by the labors of the American Red Cross and associated 
American civilian agencies, that in Belgium, France, 
Italy, Serbia, Palestine, and Mesopotamia have done so 
much to conserve life midst populations facing death 
from starvation, extinction of domiciles, and lack of 
fuel and food. Much of the popular adoration and love 
which has welled up in such an unprecedented way from 
the heart of the masses of Europe as they have welcomed 
the President of the Republic to the continent and lined 
the routes over which he has traveled to the great urban 
national capitals have been due to his symbolic character 
as a leader of a people who will give money lavishly for 
the salvation of the children of the world and who will 
send forth armies of trained social workers versed in all 
the technique of scientific philanthropy. 

As the privates and officers who have been in France, 
Selgium, invaded Northern Italy, Serbia, the Near 
Kast and the Far East return to their homes in every 
State of the union and in communities small and large 
they are not going to lose their interest in the wee folk 
whom they have made their “little brothers.” Many of 
them have formally adopted their former wards. But 
all of them will be “publicity” agents for relief cam- 


paigns. 


> 





THE LEAGUE FOR RECONSTRUCTION 


T THE recent conference held at Atlantic City, at 
A which representatives of four handred war service 
committees, formed during the war under the direction 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, met, 
they agreed upon a post-armistice, post-war reconstruc- 
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tion program. 


They formally voted that raw materials 
and industrial equipment possessed by the United States 
and urgently required by the Allies should be shared 


generously with them, and that these foreign nations 
and former rivals should be provided with the necessary 
The 
American business men decided that ocean tonnage not 


credit fund to make the required payments. 


required for the use of American troops overseas or to 
carry food for the people of war-devastated regions, 
whether that tonnage be American or of countries as- 
sociated with the United States in the war, should be 
“entered in the common service of all nations ;” so that 
humanity everywhere may satisfy its demand for foods, 
raw materials to use in manufacturing, and ways and 
means for transporting both raw materials and manu- 
factured goods. 

Similarly pacific in tenor, breadth of view, and inter- 
national good will were the utterances and formal reso- 
lutions of the Southern Commercial Congress, held at 
about the same time in Baltimore, where the speakers— 
many of whom were prominent federal officials who had 
handled problems of maintenance 
food and export of goods during 
debaters on the floor, also rose to a higher altitude of 
vocational and national vision than often was the case 
at meetings of similar commercial organizations during 
the pre-war period. 

Any student of the economic condition of the world 


and conservation of 


the war—as well as 


today who can depreciate either the good sense or the 
good-will of such an attitude on the part of representa- 
tive business men is free to do so, for whatever motives 
he may openly assign or covertly cherish; but most 
economists, publicists, captains of industry, and geniuses 
of administration—at least those of them who are of the 
calibre of Messrs. Hoover and Davison—will have only 
words of commendation for such a reconstruction pro- 
gram. They know that it is only by a most inclusive 
and strictly enforced form of co-operation between the 
nations that problems of finance, extension of credit, 
rationing of peoples of the earth, and restoring of trade 
and commerce to their normal functions can be carried 
on. Hence even now, prior to a formal agreement on 
terms of peace and definition of the political federation 
of the world, they have practically brought into exist- 
ence a league of nations to save Europe from starvation 
and bankruptcy by mobilizing the resources of the 
Americas and the other continents that have escaped 
most, if not all, the ravages of the military side of the 
war. This they have done “for the good of the world.” 

Consequently Paris is a place where men like Hoover, 
Hurley, Baruch and Davison now gather; and while 
Wilson, Clemenceau, Lloyd-George, and Orlando have 
been both pupils and teachers in the school of co-opera- 
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tive statecraft, and have been feeling their way toward 
a federation of nations that will be chiefly political— 
using that word in the largest sense—the less vocal, less 
spectacular personalities of Hoover and his associates 
have been quietly creating precedents for the statesmen 
und diplomats to follow—precedents of give and take, 
and subordination of national “interests” to the common 
good. 

When it is recalled how much of the warring of the 
past has been due to ultra-nationalism, competition for 
a limited supply of food and control of shipping and 
trade routes, against which this new trade league has 
heen formed to fight at a time when such strife is gen- 
erally conceded to be folly, it will be conceded that its 
formation is a significant detail of the work now being 


done in Paris. 





One result of the war and of the strain on its political, 
military and financial structures which France has un- 
dergone may be a revision of its constitution. Whither 
shall it turn for a model? It is interesting to note 
that Joseph Reinach says: “In 1871 we crossed the 
Channel and endeavored to adapt the English Consti- 
tution to democracy, with a president instead of a king. 
In 1919 we must cross the Atlantic and recover for our 
own use the American Constitution, the product of 
eighteenth century France, and, in the main, of Montes- 
quieu. The great merit of the American Constitution is 
that it has made real the separation of powers, on the 
one hand by a strong executive power drawing its 
strength from the fact that it is elected by the nation; 
and on the other hand by the Supreme Court which pro- 
tects the fundamental principles of liberty and equality 
against all attacks, even on the part of the legislature. 
The American army crossed the ocean to help save, along 
with the soil of France, the liberty of nations and the 
right. French politics must cross the ocean to make the 
Republic that which it ought to be—the concern of the 
whole people. 





Louis Kossuth, in speaking to Congress, the Supreme 
Court and the Cabinet of 1852, said that the United 
States had proved “the glorious practicability of a fed- 
erative union of many sovereign states all conserving 
their state rights and their self-government, and yet 
united in and, he added, “Your fundamental 
principles have conquered more in seventy-five years 
Your principles will 


one ag 


than Rome by arms in centuries. 
conquer the world.” This Hungarian leader continued 
with other comments on the future of Europe as shaped 
by the influence of the United States, comments which 
indicated clearly that he had prescience, that hall mark 
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of the real prophet. Unfortunately Russia blocked 
Kossuth’s career as a builder of the state he hoped for; 
and when the Magyars came to power they chose the 
lower rather than the higher way. 





Those persons most conversant with the history of the 
deliberations of the first Hague Conference will best 
appreciate the significance of the story that Prince Al- 
bert of Monaco tells about the former Kaiser’s attitude 
toward that assembly. Says the Prince in his letter to 
his disgraced and dethroned cousin: “You disclosed 
to me one day your real thoughts upon this noble 
movement in remarking to me with a smile that you 
were happy to participate in the Czar’s conferences, 
lut did so by appointing as your delegates the most 


vigorous German generals.” 





How the vocabulary of the deeper ranges of religion 
is being drawn upon these days to describe the attitudes 
and “right- 
the 
prophet and the preacher fall naturally from the lips of 
To 
illustrate, the London Daily Mail referred to the Presi- 


deeds of nations. “Sin,” “forgiveness,” 


eousness,” “atonement,” and similar words of 


statesmen, jurists, journalists and soldier heroes. 


dent of the United States as visiting Great Britain on 
an errand of “international consecration.” 





In the Third Epistle of St. John he informed Gaius 
that he had many things to write unto him, but was un- 
willing to use pen and ink in so doing. Lacking such 
means of communication as a telephone, John voiced the 
hope that he would see Gaius “shortly,” and then, said 
he, “we shall speak face to face.” The President also 
seems to have had the same distrust of writing, and has 
preferred the “face-to-face” process of what he calls 
“matching minds.” 


“ 





The Index to Volume LXXX (1918) of the Apvo- 
CATE OF PEACE is now in preparation and will be sent 
free of expense to any applicants. In no previous year 
of the journal’s career has such a guide been a chronicle 
of such momentous events so prophetic of accomplish- 
ment of the ends for which the ApvocaTE has sought for 
generations. 





It was a Hanoverian, Count Munster, who said of the 
constitution of the Russian autocratic régime that it 
“absolutism tempered by assassination.” The 
phrase fits precisely as well the ochlocratic régime of 
the Bolsheviki. 


was 
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Off on the “Orizaba”—Les Habits Noirs Partout 
By THE EDITOR 
Aboard Ship 


Spe trip from Hoboken to Brest, aboard the Ori- 
zaba, starting Sunday, December 1st, and arriving 
at anchor Monday, the 9th, was more than a mere: boat 
ride, but a boat ride it was. After the first day the winds 
blew and beat upon ship, but they blew from astern, 
and the only result was that the little “rider of the 
sea” slid down the valleys and mounted the white-capped 
peaks with an irresistible twisting and a side-swing of 
the nose that made walking aboard unattractive, and 
eating an interesting experiment with sliding and fall- 
ing dishes. Yet men walked, and ate, and smoked, and 
talked, or refused to walk, or eat, or smoke, or talk, as is 
the way of men aboard a rolling ship. There were 
fewer unsavory smells than usual with ocean journeys, 
and none of the predatory bugs so ubiquitous with older 
boats. One day a school of whales furnished a theme for 
some conversation, and later some unusually large por- 
poises attracted attention. Four other vessels struggling 
westward against the head winds were passed “yawing” 
heavily, kicking up behind, and showing their rudders 
and turbines in a manner worth talking about. Gulls 
were with us throughout the journey, but no one could 
say that those with us at Brest were the ones we saw 
at New York. 

In these and other respects this particular voyage was 
as all other voyages, interesting, indescribable, or canoni- 
cal, tiresome or a never-ceasing source of delight, depend- 
ing entirely and as always upon the spiritual chemistry 
of the eyes of the beholder. To him of just average in- 
telligence a journey across the ocean can never cease to 
present its elements of wonder or to arouse its mead of 
reverence and of awe. 

There were a few things about this particular journey 
which all agreed to be distinctive. In the first place, the 
“passengers” were almost entirely newspaper men bound 
for the Peace Conference at Paris. The papers repre- 
sented were as follows: 


Hartford Courant 

New York Republican and Co-operative News Syndicate 
Washington Herald 

Jewish Daily Forward 
Advocate of Peace 

soston Post 

Pathé News 

Charleston Mail (W. Va.) 
Central News of America 
Charleston Gazette (W. Va.) 
The Crisis 

Baltimore Sun 

Chicago Tribune 

The Day (N. Y.) 

La Prensa (Buenos Aires) 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger 
New York American Syndicate 
McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
Norfolk Virginian Pilot 

New York Call 





Harris Ewing Photo News Service 

International Film Service 

New York Sun 

Associated Press 

The Forum & Wildman News Service 

Underwood and Underwood Photo News Service 

Washington Star 

New York Evening Post 

Le Petit Parisien, Paris 

McClure Newspaper Syndicate 

New York American 

Kansas-Oklahoma Press Syndicate and Guthrie Leader, 
Okla. 

Peoria Star (Ill.) 

Danville News (IIl.) 

New York World and Saint Louis Post-Dispatch 

Cincinnati Times-Star 

St. Louis Times 

New York Age 

International Film Service 

New York Times 

Leslie’s Weekly 

Ohio State Journal 

Universal News Service 


The only other passengers (it will be noted that there 
were no women present) were a wounded French army 
officer, Capt. Robert Gerard, Lieut. R. L. Suratt of the 
United States Army, Sir Charles Ross, Robert R. Moton, 
Principal of Tuskegee Institute, and Nathan Hunt, also 
of Tuskegee. 

Every evening there was a moving-picture entertain- 
ment under the direction of a most energetic and self- 
sacrificing Y. M. C. A. director from Kansas. Never 
was there an evening without a lecture by some member 
of the party. Acquaintance and friendships would. nat- 
urally follow the necessities of nine days of enforced 
propinquity. It was so aboard the Orizaba. One of 
the chief joys and profits of an ocean trip is this pick- 
ing up of acquaintances, rubbing off of veneers; this 
thinking and talking out of the simplicity and sincerity 
of a perfect leisure and of an unstudied companionship. 
One always feels a fraternity towards one’s fellow-voy- 
agers quite as if they together had been mystically 
initiated by their experiences into a secret order. Not 
that gossiping and jealousies and personal tastes are 
wholly lost, even aboard ship; they were present on the 
Orizaba, Newspaper men are competitors, especially 
picture men. In the organization which the members 
of the party thought it wise to form, there were some 
little misunderstandings and passions growing out of 
them ; but in the main the atmosphere was friendly and 
generous. The men of this craft look upon their work 
as a profession, and on the whole there is a fine ethics 
among them. For example, they organized an emer- 
gency committee, one member of which was the Editor 
of this magazine, to look out for any in the group who 
might need help of any kind, either aboard ship or later 
on the continent. There wére the usual games, some 
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gambling, and a series of sparring exhibits among mem- 
bers of the crew, ending in a “battle royal” between six 
colored boys, which aroused great enthusiasm among 
some and, notwithstanding its sponsorship by the 
popular director of the Y. M. C. A., disgust among 
others. The representative of the Buenos Aires paper 
thought it worse than bull-fighting, and the champion 
boxer of the legitimate ring characterized the catch-as- 
catch-can aspects of the battle royal as “unscientific and 
cheap.” As a matter of fact, no one was hurt and even 
those who later professed disgust seemed at the time 
thoroughly interested. The Editor refrains from ex- 
pressing his own views, as he is more concerned in in- 
creasing than in decreasing the number of subscribers 
to this journal. 

Still more unusual, it must be remembered that this 
particular party was in charge of the United States 
Navy, every member of which serving the Orizaba 
seemed to enjoy its out-of-the-ordinary guests. The 
courtesy of the officers, from the captain down, and of 
the crew throughout, most of whom were just fine young 
fellows away from home for a time doing their duty, was 
typical of the best traditions of a highly honored or- 
ganization. ‘True, they all want to get back home, to 
the civil life and the regular things ; but all that anxiety 
was for the time forgotten because of their evident in- 
terest in the newsmen, the places from whence they 
came, their papers, their views, their guesses about the 
peace and the end of the war. But the desire to get back 
was always there, and that at the earliest possible time. 
There is no doubt about that. Life on the sea does not 
interest them. ‘They were glad to help when help was 
needed ; but now they want it over. This feeling among 
them is very strong, especially among the younger of- 
ficers and the crew. It is a feeling found later among 
the boys in the army. But more of that later. 

But the Editor was especially interested also in the 
points of view of the correspondents themselves. One 
of them had read, when it first appeared, Homer Lea’s 
“Valor (Banner) of Ignorance,” showing how easily 
Japan could land troops on the shores of the United 
States and how undoubtedly she intended to do so. He 
had been told by General Wood of the dangers from 
Japan, by former Ambassador Gerard, and by one who 
had visited Lloyd George, in consequence of which he 
had visited Japan for the purpose of ascertaining if pos- 
sible what Japan really wanted, how she made a living, 
and also the true relations between her and China. Af- 
ter learning the size of Japan’s army, her population, 
the amount of her live stock, foreign trade, factories, 
iron ore, her comparative lack of raw materials and of 
automatic machinery, and of her inability to get help 
from China, he has concluded that Japan cannot wage a 
foreign war without assistance from other nations. He 
found the chief passion of Japan to be a desire for learn- 
ing. 

The views of Professor Dubois relative to the laboring 
classes generally and to the African colonies in par- 
ticular were so interesting that a summary of them ap- 
pears elsewhere in the columns of the ADVOCATE OF 
Peace. Surely this distinguished representative of the 
colored races is correct in his contention that a nation 
is known by the condition of its ]aboring folk, and that, 
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further, the condition of the African Colonies affects in- 
evitably all cultural countries. The problem of inter- 
national peace is inextricably interwoven with the weal 
of the man who works. The principal of Tuskegee, 
flattered at the expense of blood and treasure to which 
the white race has been to bring the Negro to America, 
and at the desire, especially in the South, to keep him 
there, pointed out that two-thirds of the farming of the 
South is done by negroes, and that because of them the 
South has been able to feed itself during the last two 
years. Therefore, the Negro is entitled to an education 
for the duties of citizenship and of service. He regrets 
that some sections of the South paying fourteen dollars 
per capita annually for the education of white children 
only pay fifty-eight cents per capita for the education of 
Negro children. But he sees improvement even in this, 
and he believes that the war is bringing the races more 
closely together. 

A titled English gentleman aboard pointed out to the 
Editor that England’s debt is now over forty billion dol- 
lars, which is one thousand dollars for every man, 
woman, and child in that country, and that England’s 
problem now is to live and to pay her bills. He has hope 
because of what England has done—a job unequaled by 
any other nation. He calls the Laborites represented by 
MacDonald and Snowden anarchists, pure and simple, 
and he has little better opinion of Henderson and the 
Webbs. He expressed great confidence in W. A. Apple- 
ton, Secretary of the Federation of Trades Unions. 

The Editor found the correspondents all interested in 
the problems of reconstruction as viewed by the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, and a number took notes in addition 
to the material which he was able to furnish. 

Monday morning, December 9, land was sighted and 
all soon realized, some for the first time, that they were 
gazing upon the ancient shores of Brittany, the land’s 
end of France—hills familiar to the Phcenecians, to 
Cesar, and to the long aftertime of alternating destinies, 
but more especially that the soil between them and the 
sun rising behind the clouds was the soil of France. At 
eleven o’clock, surrounded by warships of various types 
and the colored sails of smaller craft, the Orizaba 
threw over its anchor in the beautiful waters of the 
harbor of Brest, and the journey by sea was at an end. 


Les Habits Noirs Partout 
Paris. 

Monday, the ninth of December, was taken up with 
arrangements about transportation for Paris. Some had 
hoped to remain aboard the Orizaba and to go out 
with the convoy to escort the President due soon to 
arrive on the George Washington. But it was learned 
that he would not reach Brest before Friday, and besides 
the order from the President’s boat, as was subsequently 
learned, that the Orizaba do just that thing never 
reached Admiral Wilson. Furthermore there were dis- 
quieting reports of the crowds pouring into Paris, of 
the difficulties of travel due to the disorganization of the 
railroads, and of the improbability of getting transpor- 
tation on the same day with the President’s party. On 


the top of all that we were told that the Presidential 
entry at Brest would have to be without special cere- 
mony, as the authorities neither of the army nor of the 
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navy had received any official report of the coming of 
the George Washington. So acting upon the best 
advice and judgment available, all but a few, most of 
whom were picture men, decided to accept the offer of 
the army officers to obtain two special cars for the party, 
and to leave on the regular train Tuesday, at 5:30 p. m. 
Sleeping aboard the boat that night, we leisurely ac- 
companied our baggage by means of the army tug 
about ten o’clock, the next morning went ashore, bought 
our tickets, sent our trunks in charge of an army officer 
on to Paris, and spent the time from noon until 5 p. m. 
lunching and seeing the sights of Brest. 

The sleepy old place, swarming with American auto- 
mobiles and whizzing army trucks, gives one the im- 
pression of a mad dance in the aisles of an ancient 
church. American bustle is a fact. French disregard 
for time is another fact. La Bretagne has been awakened 
with a slam. There is no doubt of that. Hundreds of 
thousands of American youth have entered her gates 
monthly for over a year, remained for a time and gone 
on only to give place to more, and then more and more. 

The American “Rest Camp” just outside the city 
the day we visited it had over 40,000 soldiers housed in 
miles and miles of fully-equipped barracks. Two civil- 
izations are in Brest. today, one of the dogeart, the oxen, 
the tinkling bell, the ancient fortress with its dungeon 
and underground passage, of a people moving in all 
things as if in respect to memories of long ago; the 
other unmindful of all these things, a civilization spelled 
with two letters, namely “G—o!” The “get there” ways 
of the American men makes one wonder anew at the pos- 
sibilities lying in the lap of the gods guiding the des- 
tinies of the United States. The contrast over here 
drives the inquiry home. Brest, with its winding, as- 
cending, descending streets, its ways and customs of a 
long, long past, its unaltered costumes of what we in 
America have learned from our books to associate with 
Brittany, its vistas over as beautiful a harbor as can be 
found anywhere, was the day we visited it a thing of 
mud and rain and sunshine, of a great military machine 
running on the “reverse,” of German prisoners of war 
stolidly at assigned tasks, of soldiers, soldiers, soldiers, 
of peasants and a creeping humanity alongside a hurry- 
ing mass of human interests. 

Women in mourning were everywhere. We should 
have been prepared for this; but were not. It came as 
something of a shock. At least every other woman seem- 
ingly was in the grand deutl of affliction. This was 
our first look-in on the profound tragedy that has fallen 
upon France. We have been told that France has been 
“bled white.” It would be more appropriate to say that 
she has been “bled black.” Not that there has been thus 
far any evidence of despair. The French are evidently 
not given to despair. If, as has been said, the English 
take their jokes sorrowfully, the French it would seem 
take their tragedy lightly, with dignity but lightly. Yet 
the black gowns are everywhere. The sentence repeats 
itself. The black gowns are everywhere. In this land 
of light, of lilies, and of proverbial happiness there is 
now, alas, a prevailing black. Here, as with us in 
America, an attempt has been made to discourage this 
familiar expression of grief, but evidently without much 
success. Over and over the newcomer to France finds 
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himself saying to himself, “The black gowns are every- 
where !” 

Brest has named its city square “Place de Wilson.” 
We listened for a while to the band concert there that 
afternoon, but noticed especially the wounded French 
and American soldier boys, legless, handless, sightless, 
evidently enjoying the occasion. We talked with many 
of the army, privates and officers, and learned their one 
desire, namely, to get home. We heard from them no 
little criticism of the French people, of their greed, 
their lack of plumbing in their homes and hotels, their 
disregard of sanitation. Our army headquarters is in 
receipt of countless bills for damages to farms where 
trenches have been dug, for breakage of windows from 
the concussion due to the firing of our guns in the war, 
and for similar “fautes.” As for the plumbing, it is 
inadequate enough. That can be seen in Brest. Offset- 
ting all this we were informed that the French people 
were looking forward with great delight to the coming 
of President Wilson, but that the French Government— 
this from Americans—are somewhat hostile. We were 
told darkly of a “great fight” that had taken place be- 
tween Colonel House and Clemenceau. But this gossip 
disturbed no one very much. The little French news- 
papers reflected nothing but a most cordial interest in 
the American party. Brest was already packed with 
expectant and happy French sightseers overrunning the 
hotels, boarding-houses and even the private homes. 


Federation and State Morals 


Important and valuable testimony to the fact just 
alluded to,—that an international morality, which will 
put an end to international abuses and the wars result- 
ing from them, will always be developed in the presence 
of effectual and enforceable international law,—is to be 
found in the practically complete success with which 
the various federal unions of the world have not only 
averted wars between their component States, but have 
substituted, in the place of the vindictive national pas- 
sions that would soon engender war between them if 
left to themselves, a spirit of co-operation and friendly 
emulation for the common weal entirely unknown as 
between separate nations. The advent of law among 
nations is thus seen to produce much the same effects 
as among individuals. 

The German Empire, Switzerland, the Dominion of 
Canada, the Australian Commonwealth, the Argentine 
and Brazilian Republics, all speak a common language 
on this point. 

The only exception is the United States, whose record 
in this respect has been dimmed by the War of 1861 
between the States. But upon due examination it will 
be found that this exception is apparent rather than 
real, since that war was due to an irreconcilable, but 
none the less sincere, difference of opinion upon the 
point of the constitutional right of a State to secede 
from the Union,—a point which the Constitution had 
not expressly provided for. No one acquainted with 
the American people would believe that a war would 
ever have occurred upon this point if the Constitution 
had explicitly declared either for or against the right 
of secession. That war therefore cannot justly be said 
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to have resulted on either side from a want of social 
morality or from lawlessness, but rather from the desire 
of each party to the quarrel to enforce the law as each 
saw it. 

The British Empire, too, should be mentioned in this 
connection. For though it is not in form strictly a 
federal union, it is actuated in the government of its 
colonies and territories by much the same principles of 
freedom and independence in all local matters and pro- 
tection against invasion, in return for the more or less 
centralized control of interests common to the whole 
Empire.—Raleigh C. Minor, in “A Republic of Na- 
tions.” 





THE FUTURE OF AFRICA 
By WM. E. B, DUBOIS 


Editor of the Crisis, Official Organ of the National Associa- 
tion of Colored People. 


O™ of the real problems of international justice is 
the gradual adjustment of inter-racial conditions 
and prejudices. The summary of an interview with 
Professor Dubois, a fellow passenger of the Editor, 
while enroute to Brest on the transport Orizaba, fol- 
lows. Together with Principal Moton of Tuskegee 
Institute and other leaders of the Negroes in the United 
States, Professor Dubois was bound for Paris, there 
to confer with representative men of the colored races. 
The Editor of the ApvocaTE oF Prace has been invited 
to attend this conference and plans to be present. 


1. The barter of colonies without regard to the wishes 
or welfare of the inhabitants or the welfare of the world 
in general is a custom to which this war should put an 
end, since it is a fruitful cause of dissension among na- 
tions, a danger to the status of civilized labor, a tempta- 
tion to unbridled exploitation and an excuse for un- 
speakable atrocities committed against natives. 

2. It is clear that at least one of Germany’s specific 
objects in the present war was the extension of her 
African colonies at the expense of France and Portugal. 

3. As a result of the war the German colonies in 
Africa have been seized by the Allies and the question 
of their disposition must come before the peace con- 
ference. Responsible English statesmen have an- 
announced that their return to Germany is unthinkable. 

4. However, to take German Africa from one im- 
perial master, even though a bad one, and hand it over 
to another, even though a better one, would inevitably 
arouse a suspicion of selfish aims on the part of the 
Allies and would leave after the war grave questions of 
future colonial possessions and government. 

5. While the principle of self-determination which 
has been recognized as fundamental by the Allies cannot 
be wholly applied to semi-civilized peoples, yet as the 
English Prime Minister has acknowledged, it can be 
partially applied. 

6. The public opinion which in the case of the former 
German-colonies should have the decisive voice is com- 
posed of: 

(a) The chiefs and intelligent Negroes among the 
twelve and one-half million natives of German Africa, 
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especially by those trained in the government and mis- 
sions schools. 

(b) The twelve million civilized Negroes of the 
United States. 

(c) Educated persons of Negro descent in South 
America and the West Indies. 

(d) The independent Negro governments of Abys- 
sinia, Liberia and Hayti. 

(e) The educated classes among the negroes of 
French West Africa and Equatorial Africa and in 
British Uganda, Nigeria, Basutoland, Nyassaland, 
Swaziland, Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, Gambia and Be- 
chuanaland, and the four and one-half millions of colored 
people in the Union of Africa. 

These classes comprise today the thinking classes of 
the future Negro world and their wish should have 
weight in the future disposition of the German colonies. 

7. It would be a wise step to ascertain by a series of 
conferences the desires, aspirations and grievances of 
these people and to incorporate to some extent in the 
plans for the reconstruction of the world the desires of 
these people. 

8. The first step toward such conferences might well 
be the chief work of the movement to commemorate the 


- three hundredth anniversary of the landing of the Negro 


in America. 

9. If the world after the war decided to reconstruct 
Africa in accordance with the wishes of the Negro race 
and the best interests of civilization, the process might 
be carried out as follows: the former German colonies 
with one million square miles and twelve and one-half 
millions of inhabitants could be internationalized. To 
this could be added by negotiation the 800,000 square 
miles and nine million inhabitants of Portuguese Africa. 
It is not impossible that Belgium could be persuaded to 
add to such a State the 900,000 square miles and nine 
million natives of the Congo, making an International 
Africa with over two and one-half million square miles 
of land and over twenty million people. 

10. This Africa (for the Africans) could be under 
the guidance of organized civilization. The Governing 
International Commission should represent not simply 
governments but modern culture—science, commerce, 
social reform, and religious philanthropy. (It must 
represent not simply the white world but the civilized 
Negro world.) 

11. With these two principles the practical policies to 
be followed out in the government of the new states 
should involve a thorough and complete system of mod- 
ern education built upon the present government, re- 
ligion and customary law of the natives. There should 
be no violent tampering with the curiously efficient 
African institutions of local self-government through 
the family and the tribe; there should be no attempt at 
sudden “conversion” by religious propaganda. Ob- 
viously deleterious customs and unsanitary usages must 
gradually be abolished, but the general government set 
up from without must follow the example of the best 
colonial administrators and build on recognized estab- 
lished foundations rather than from entirely new and 
theoretical plans. 

12. The real effort to modernize Africa should be 
through schools rather than churches, Within ten years 
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twenty million black children ought to be in school. 
Within a generation young Africa should know the es- 
sential outlines of modern culture and groups of bright 
African students could be going to the world’s great uni- 
versities. From the beginning the actual general gov- 
ernment should use both colored and white officials and 
later natives should be worked in. Taxation and in- 
dustry could follow the newer ideals of industrial de- 
mocracy, avoiding private land monopoly and poverty, 
promoting co-operation in production and the socializa- 
tion of income. 

13. Is such a state possible? Those who believe in 
men; who know what black men have done in human 
history; who have taken pains to follow even super- 
ficially the story of the rise of the Negro in Africa, the 
West Indies, and the Americans of our day, know that 
our modern contempt of Negroes rests upon no scientific 
foundation worth a moment’s attention. It is nothing 
more than a vicious habit of mind. It could as easily 
be overthrown as our belief in war, as our international 
hatreds, as old conception of the status of women; as our 
fear of educating the masses, and as our belief in the 
necessity of poverty. We can, if we will, inaugurate on 
the Dark Continent a last great crusade for humanity. 
With Africa redeemed, Asia would be safe and Europe 
indeed triumphant. 


THE EGOTISM OF SOVEREIGNTY 


By Professor WM. J. KERBY 
Dean of the School of Sociology 





Catholic University, Washington, D. C.,* 


HE central factor in organized social life is govern- 

ment through which sovereignty operates. It is the 
vieegerent of God in the social order. Truth and law 
as lodged in the Divine mind unite governments or 
states into one moral and social system. The moral 
government of the universe deals with states as parts 
of an intended whole. The temperament of a govern- 
ment under the influence of sovereign power tends to 
isolate states from one another, and to hide from each 
the wider vision of humanity that is the source of truth. 
It is our habit to represent the State as all-compre- 
hensive, exclusive, permanent and absolute or sovereign. 
We make it technically ultimate because sovereignty 
functions through it. This view of the state tends by its 
nature to disintegrate the larger view of humanity as a 
moral whole, and it perverts the relations of all states 
to a marked degree. 

The doctrine of sovereignty is simple. The psychol- 
ogy of sovereignty as supreme power exercised through 
government, that is through human beings, is confusing. 
In order to estimate at their real value the efforts of the 
Pan-American Union to redeem sovereignty from its 
failings and to gain for it the purifying vision of truth, 
we peed but pass in review the temperament and atti- 
tudes of sovereignty as revealed in the behavior of the 
sovereign states and the human governments through 
which they operate. 





* From sermon preached Thanksgiving Day, 1918, to Pan- 
American Union diplomats. 





Sovereignty is supreme collective human power. It 
is final within its own jurisdiction. It tends to become 
a law unto itself. By force of habit it diminishes its 
capacity to trust and gives confidence only when based 
upon visible guarantees. It conditions its thinking and 
colors its standards in such a way as to bear favorably 
upon the prestige and continued ascendancy of those to 
whom it is entrusted. 

Sovereignty suspects its own generous impulses. It 
mistrusts universal human feeling and those deeper 
springs of action from which men normally draw their 
highest power. It is expansive, jealous, suspicious, rest- 
less. It acts only with deliberate foresight and accord- 
ing to accepted form and measure. It inclines to se- 
erecy and to develop abnormal sensibility which finds 
hidden meaning in the most innocent words. It is al- 
ways fearful of the consequences of decision and is in- 
direct by habit in the name of self-defense. It is con- 
stantly on the defensive when dealing with other forms 
of sovereignty and is in consequence led very often into 
a state of double consciousness under the influence of 
which it prepares most thoroughly for war when speak- 
ing tenderly of peace. “Jn pace para bellum.” 

Sovereignty must avoid every appearance of weak- 
ness. Hence it is indisposed to change its mind. It 
stands by its decisions even when later knowledge shows 
that it has erred. It feels organic dislike of repentance 
or apology. It shrinks from explanation because ex- 
planation is concession. It attaches full ethical sanc- 
tion to facts as such and admits no principle of morality 
that can disturb the lasting rest of the “fait accompli.” 

Sovereignty operating through government divides 
the world into independent parts which we call States. 
The consciousness of the state is primarily political. Its 
deepest impulses are toward coercion and unquestioned 
domination. Its morality tends to be that of self-de- 
fense and aggrandizement. It is too often not the 
morality of high-minded purpose nobly conceived and 
obeyed, as all great purposes should be obeyed, with 
splendid abandon. Army, navy, police, death, imprison- 
ment, fine, as agents of compulsion are more familiar to 
its thinking and nearer to its aims than is the sweetness 
of human trust, the sanctity of divine faith, or the in- 
terior compulsion of truth and justice, held in reverent 
supremacy. 

When all sovereign states yield, in their government, 
to the tendencies mentioned, the civilized world remains 
in a condition of unstable equilibrium, never far re- 
moved from the danger of war. When some of those in 
whom this supreme power is vested drift into the con- 
viction that war alone can express adequately the might 
of the state and strengthen its foundations, justice and 
truth take up sad vigil at the tomb of peace and find 
comfort only in the conviction that God in His own 
time will bring relief. 

The heavy penalty of these mistakes has been visited 
upon the world in our recent war. In our international 
relations we live far behind our ideals, but far ahead of 
our institutions and policies. Trade, travel, communi- 
cation, international division of labor, universal educa- 
tion, contact of varied forms of culture have linked the 
nations of the world into an actual and highly com- 
plicated unity with the irresistible pressure of moun- 
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tains. Governments that had the moral vision to un- 
derstand this great fact of life in all of its implications 
had sought and accepted modifications which correspond 
to the new moral and social relations of the world. 
Governments that were misled by false ideals, stood 
against this pressure and paid the penalty. The ruin of 
institutions, the bankruptcy of morality, the collapse of 
national life tell of their tragedy as an imposing moun- 
tain might tell of the cosmic forces which folded the 
even strata of the earth’s crust into colossal masses of 
jagged stone redeemed, however, from ugliness by na- 
ture’s cloak of grandeur, but nothing can hide the ugli- 
ness of those nationgl ruins across the sea. The antici- 
pated mission of the great war is such a readjustment 
of the governments of the world as will compel them to 
recognize and to respect the deeper moral and spiritual 
unities of life which life itself has worked out in the 
mysterious plans of God. 

If we view the Pan-American Union in this back- 
ground we cannot refuse to it a place high among the 
noble impulses of all times. We find here govern- 
ments redeemed from the temperamental failings which 
usually accompany sovereignty. We find brave trust in 
ideals. We find that governments in their exercise of 
sovereignty lend a willing ear to the whispering of 
courtesy, trust and understanding. We find forgotten 
all distinctions between great and small. We find 
trusted obedience to kindly impulse. We find govern- 
ments peering beneath differences of race, language and 
environment; beneath differences of culture, genius, re- 
‘sources and power in search of the moral and social 
unity which declares the truth. Lighted by the splendor 
of the spiritual vision of humanity they walk hand in 
hand along the way that leads to peace. Thank God 
that in our day such effort is made. Thank God that 
achievement is worthy of aspiration. 





SOCIAL CONTROL IN INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


Prof. CHARLES HORTON COOLEY, of the University of 
Michigan 


In the recently issued book by this sociologist, entitled 
“The Social Process,”’* he asks what grounds there are for 
hoping that a society of nations has become possible in our 
time, and answers that there are not a few developments 
that justify the hope. First, there has been a revolutionary 
change in the social mechanism. Second, ripe nationalities 
have come to pass which provide coherent, self-conscious 
and more or less self-controlled elements out of which to 
build the system. The world is nationalized up to the point 
where supernationalism must begin. Third, democracy is 
conquering the world, and democracy on the whole is pacific. 
Fourth, diffusion of organizing capacity among the peoples, 
brought to pass by education, political democracy and 
economic experience, has given the world men able to de- 
fine and manage the desired international organization. 
All of which leads to one logical outcome, defined by Pro- 
fessor Cooley in the following words: 

“The logical outcome is an organic international life, in 
which each nation and each national patriotism will be 
united, but not lost, as individuals are united in an inti- 
mate group. Our national individuality will subsist, but 
will derive its guidance and meaning from its relation to 
the common whole, finding its ambition, emulation and 
honor in serving that, as a boy does in the play group or a 





* Charles Scribners Sons, New York. $2.00 net. 
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soldier in his regiment. A spirit of team-work will be 
substituted, we may hope, for that of unchastened self- 
assertion. There will be rivalry, not always of the high- 
est kind, and even war may be possible until we have 
worked out the rules of the game and the means of apply- 
ing them, but the moral whole will assert itself with in- 
creasing power. The new system means bringing the na- 
tional state under social discipline, making it a responsible 
member of a larger society. Its significance is not to di- 
minish, but to become a somewhat different kind, like that 
of a woman when she marries. Hitherto not Germany 
alone but all the nations have clung to an individualism 
incompatible with any permanent international order and 
with any discipline except force. 

“I do not look for any disappearance of national selfish- 
ness, even of the grosser kinds. Human nature has various 
moods, most of them unedifying, and the every-day grum- 
bling, quarrelling routine of life will no doubt go on among 
nations as among individuals. But in spite of this we have 
idealism and a social order among persons, and we may 
expect that nations will have them also. We must or- 
ganize both ideals and selfish interest, so that the former 
may work with as little friction on account of the latter as 
possible. Fundamentally both depend for their gratification 
upon a social order. 

“The unity of the international whole will be of a dif- 
ferent quality from that of the nation. It will be less in- 
timate and passionate, and will lack the bond of emulation 
and conflict with other wholes like itself. There is a kind 
of conflict, however, which even an all-inclusive whole 
must undergo, namely, that with rebellious elements within 
itself, and this struggle for unity will enhance self-con- 
sciousness, as the Civil War did for the United States. 
The league of nations will not be merely utilitarian, though 
its utility will be immense, but will appeal more and more 
to the imagination by the grandeur of its ideals and the 
sacrifices necessary to attain it; and, as it achieves concrete 
existence in institutions, symbols, literature and art, human 
thought and sentiment will find a home in it. And just as 
patriotism is akin to the more militant and evangelistic 
type of religion, so international consciousness corresponds 
to religious feeling of a quieter and more universal sort, to 
the idea of a God in whom all nations and sects find a 
various unity. 

“I realize something of the immense importance and dif- 
ficulty of the economic and political problems involved 
with the question of an international social order, which I 
must leave to abler hands. We must do our best to provide 
equal economic opportunity for all nations, to establish at 
least the beginnings of an international constitution, with 
judicial, legislative, and executive branches, and also to 
provide a process of orderly change by which the world may 
assimilate new conditions and thus avoid fresh disaster. 

“I think, however, that all these questions need to be 
dealt with in view of the more general social problem. We 
shall not have an international society unless we have 
political and economic justice; but neither can these en- 
dure except as the fruits of a real international solidarity. 

“We are likely to overestimate the part that force can 
play in keeping international order. It will, no doubt, be 
necessary, especially at first, to have a reserve of force to 
impress the less civilized nations, and possibly the more 
civilized at times of exceptional tension. But our discipline 
will fail, as it does in schools and families, unless we can 
get good-will to support it. Force cannot succeed except 
as the expression of general sentiment, and if we have that 
it will rarely be necessary. To exalt it by brandishing a 
club is to exalt an idea whose natural issue is war. A 
single powerful nation, whose heart remains hostile to the 
system, will probably be able to defeat it, and certainly 
will prevent its developing any spirit higher than that of a 
policeman. The Commonwealth of Man must have force, 
but must mainly be based on something higher; on toler- 
ance, understanding, common ideals, common interests. 
and common work.” 


P. 
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QUALIFIED SOVEREIGNTY 


By DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, 
President N. Y. Life Insurance Company. 


President Kingsley believes that the world’s present 
“sinister condition springs out of the demands of sovereignty, 
which is at once the controlling fact and the controlling 
fault in civilization.” He holds that the removal of that 
fault is the chief duty at the Paris Conference. The remedy 
is not to be found, in his opinion, either in a League of 
Nations or in a Confederation of Nations, but in a Federa- 
tion of Nations in which there is adjustment of sovereignty 
just as there is under the Constitution of the United States. 
He sets the London Spectator right on a detail of American 
history. We quote from a recent statement by him in the 
New York Times. He said: 


Observe the first paragraph in the Spectator’s proposed 
Constitution : 

1. Only sovereign States are entitled to be members of the 
league, and each member retains its sovereignty, freedom, 
and independence. 

That is the essence of our old Articles of Confederation, 
and the chief cause of the Confederation’s failure. 

Observe now the opening words in the Preamble of our 
Federal Constitution : 

“We, the people.” 

Here you have two great systems under which States 
may unite: the first is Confederation, the second, is Federa- 
tion. It has been our high privilege to test both. 

In the first system the units are States, under the Specta- 
tor’s plan sovereign States, as the thirteen States claimed to 
be under our Confederation ; 

In the second the units are individuals on whom the 
Government acts directly; 

In the first no effective court for the adjudication of non- 
justiciable questions is possible ; 

In the second effective courts are at once created and non- 
justiciable questions disappear ; 

From a government formed under the first a participating 
State may retire; 

From a government formed under the second no State may 
retire except by successful rebellion ; 

Government under the first can have no real power of 
taxation ; 

xovernment under the second must have full power of 
taxation ; 

All governments formed under the first have been impotent 
and ephemeral ; 

This Government, founded under the second, is 129 years 
old and never so strong as now. 

. To ask free men who know history, when faced with prob- 
lems singularly like the problems our fathers faced in 1788 
and 1789, to adopt as the basis of world sanity and peace the 
principles of the Confederation rather than the principles of 
our Constitution, is almost as grotesque and reactionary as 
it would be to ask us now tg tear up the Federal Constitu- 
tion itself. 

Government under the Articles of Confederation—which 
was a true League of Nations—gives us a perfect historic 
background ; here were thirteen States more or less armed, 
eying each other sharply, with their gun-hands free. Each 
State claimed to be sovereign, each levied tariffs, each robbed 
his neighbors as it could, each cordially hated all the others, 
and did just what a sovereign State might be expected to do 
as a member of a confederation. Under those conditions as 
soon as the unifying pressure of war was removed Govern- 
mert became a travesty and narrowly escaped being a 
tragedy. 

These same States, when they ceased to be a league, when 
they became a federation, give us another historic back- 
ground and a startling contrast. Government at once be- 
came effective; questions of “honor” disappeared; national 
credit was established, and inside of two years the thirteen 
original Commonwealths began that expansion which has 
since added thirty-five stars to the original flag. 
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Here you have the problem and its solution. Here you 
have the necessary fundamental change. Here you have the 
fundamental fault corrected. The people everywhere de- 
mand a program which will banish such wars as this. 





Federation Not Confederation 
By Prof. H M. KALLEN 


In his book “The Structure of Lasting Peace” (see Book 
Reviews, p. 31, Ed.), Professor Kallen has a chapter on the 
“Federalization of States,” in which he shows that he has 
read the history of the United States to some purpose. 
Concerning the Articles of Confederation and the Constitu- 
tion which came after it, he says: 


“The Confederation was a thing made by statesmen and 
diplomats. Reputable though they were, their mere au- 
thority could not win for it the allegiance of the masses, 
and without that it could have no force. Had the masses 
been instructed by discussion and analysis and had public 
opinion been awakened to re-enforce the obviously wise 
program, the history of these United States would have 
been otherwise written. 

“Because public opinion had not been roused, the removal 
of enemy pressure was followed by a reversion to pre-war 
conditions, aggravated by the disabling consequences of the 
war. The separate States at once began to act upon the 
traditional principle that a government’s safety depends 
upon its own strength and its neighbor’s weakness. Tariff 
war began almost immediately. Various ententes and 
alliances were initiated. Massachusetts tried to detach the 
other New England States into a separate union. New York 
went to war with Vermont, which had declared its inde- 
pendence of New Hampshire, over the strip of Vermont 
settled by New Yorkers and paying taxes to New York. 
Maryland and Virginia organized a sort of zollverein which 
Delaware and Pennsylvania were later invited to join. It 
did seem as if the threatened disintegration of the Confeder- 
ation were inevitable. One thing held it together and kept 
for Congress such authority as remained to it. This was the 
public domain. Prior to the confederation the various States 
had held or claimed enormous reaches of territory, stretch- 
ing to the Mississippi or beyond. (These territories cor- 
respond to the African possessions of today’s warring 
States). Maryland’s refusal to confederate until all the 
holdings of the States should be surrendered to the common 
authority compelled the pooling of these lands, and the 
lands pooled thereupon became the national domain. The 
domain constituted a tangible obvious interstate interest 
and was in effect the cornerstone of the Union. At the same 
time the best minds in all of the States—not those in Con- 
gress, but taose that had the respect of the masses—were 
agitated by the difficulties of the situation. The problems 
that needed adjustment were precisely those that so largely 
need adjustment today, the problems of international com- 
merce and finance, of the common highways of trade, of 
tariffs, of undeveloped territory. Their solution, it was 
recognized, required an effective easement upon the exclu- 
sive sovereignty of each State. The initiation of the Mary- 
land-Virginia zollverein was an attempt at such an easement 
with respect to a vital matter, analogous in contemporary 
Europe to the internationalization of the Danube. The 
movement to include all the States on an extension of this 
arrangement led to the Constitutional Convention, an “as- 
sembly of demigods” that owed its existence as much to the 
self-sacrifice and initiative of the non-administrative leaders 
of political thought in the country as to the action of the 
State legislatures. These leaders created the Constitution 
and with it the United States of America. Now there are 
many strictures to be made upon the Constitution. It is 
undoubtedly the instrument of the conservers of the powers 
and privileges of property that Charles Beard says it is. 
And it is deserving of all the other objections that have been 
leveled at it. Nevertheless, it has designated for the States 
that have put themselves under its rule the structure of 
lasting peace.” 








THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


President Wilson’s Speeches in Europe 


ROM the time he landed in France, December 14, to date, 
By prestaent Wilson has directly or indirectly commented 
in his many speeches to French and British civilian and 
American military audiences on various phases of the 
“League of Nations” plan, as it is broadly and loosely 
termed. For lack of space it will be impossible to give the 
full text of all these speeches, or even of all the allusions to 
the topic which is so dominant in his thought. But several 
of the more important of these references should be given as 
part of the official record of the pre-conference period, in 
which, by conversations between statesmen and by formal 
utterances by spokesmen of the various nations, so much has 
been done by unusual but effective methods to prepare the 
way for public approval on a world-scale of whatever the 
Conference may determine upon. 


Response to President Poincare’s Welcome 


“From the first, the thought of the people of the United 
States turned toward something more than the mere win- 
ning of this war. It turned to the establishment of eternal 
principles of right and justice. It realized that merely to 
win the war was not enough; that it must be won in such a 
way and the question raised by it settled in such a way as 
to insure the future peace of the world and lay the founda- 
tions for the freedom and happiness of its many peoples 
and nations. 

“Never before has war worn so terrible a visage or ex- 
hibited more grossly the debasing influence of illicit am- 
bitions. I am sure that I shall look upon the ruin wrought 
by the armies of the Central Empires with the same re- 
pulsion and deep indignation that they stir in the hearts of 
the men of France and Belgium, and I appreciate, as you 
do, sir, the necessity of such action in the final settlement of 
the issues of the war as will not only rebuke such acts of 
terror and spoliation, but make men everywhere awage that 
they cannot be ventured upon without the certainty of just 
punishment.” 


Reply to French Socialists 


“The war through which we have just passed has illus- 
trated in a way which never can be forgotten the extraor- 
dinary wrongs which can be perpetrated by arbitrary and 
irresponsible power. 

“It is not possible to secure the happiness and prosperity 
of the world, to establish an enduring peace, unless the 
repetition of such wrongs is rendered impossible. This has 
indeed been a peoples’ war. It has been waged against 
absolutism and militarism, and these enemies of liberty 
must from this time forth be shut out from the possibility 
of working their cruel will upon mankind. 

“In my judgment, it is not sufficient to establish this 
principle. It is necessary that it should be supported by a 
co-operation of the nations which shall be based upon fixed 
and definite covenants, and which shall be made certain of 
effective action through the instrumentality of a League of 
Nations. I believe this to be the conviction of all thoughtful 
and liberal men.” 


To the French Academy at the Sorbonne 


“I have always thought that the chief object of educa- 
tion was to awaken the spirit, and that inasmuch as a liter- 
ature whenever it has touched its great and higher notes 
was an expression of the spirit of mankind the best in- 
duction into education was to feel the pulses of humanity 
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which had beaten from age to age through the universities 
of men who had penetrated to the secrets of the human 
spirit. 

“And I agree with the intimation which has been con- 
veyed today that the terrible war through which we have 
just passed has been not only a war between nations, but 
that it has been also a war between systems of culture— 
the one system, the aggressive system, using science with- 
out conscience, stripping learning of its moral restraints and 
using every faculty of the human mind to do wrong to the 
whole race; the other system, reminiscent of the high tradi- 
tion of men—reminiscent of all their struggles, some of them 
obscure, but others closely revealed to history, of men of in- 
domitable spirit everywhere struggling toward the right and 
seeking, above all things else, to be free.” 


‘Wave of Moral Force. 


“The triumph of freedom in this war means that that 
spirit shall now dominate the world. There is a great 
wave of moral force moving through the world, and every 
man who opposes himself to that wave will go down in 
disgrace. 

“The task of those who are gathered here, or will pres- 
ently be gathered here, to make the settlements of this 
peace is greatly simplified by the fact that they are the mas- 
ters of no one; they are the servants of mankind. And 
if we do not heed the mandates of mankind we shall make 
ourselves the most conspicuous and deserved failures in the 
history of the world. 

“My conception of the league of nations is just this—that 
it shall operate as the organized moral force of men 
throughout the world, and that whenever or wherever 
wrong and aggression are planned or contemplated, this 
searching light of conscience will be turned upon them, and 
men everywhere will ask ‘What are the purposes that you 
hold in your heart against the fortunes of the world?’ ” 


Exposure a Good Thing. 


“Just a little exposure will settle most questions. If the 
Central Powers had dared to discuss the purposes of this 
war for a single fortnight, it never would have happened. 
And if, as should be, they were forced to discuss it for a 
year the war would have been inconceivable. 

“So I feel that the war is, as has been said more than 
once today, intimately related with the university spirit. 
The university spirit is intolerant of all the things that put 
the human mind under restraint. It is intolerant of every- 
thing that seeks to retard the advancement of ideals, the 
acceptance of the truth, the purification of life. And every 
university man can ally himself with the forces of the pres- 
ent time with the feeling that now at last the spirit of 
truth, the spirit to which universities have devoted them- 
selves, has prevailed and is triumphant.” 


Expressing American Spirit. 


“If there is one point of pride that I venture to enter- 
tain, it is that it has been my private privilege in some 
measure to interpret the university spirit in the public life 
of a great nation, and I feel that in honoring me today in 
this unusual and conspicuous manner you have first of all 
honored the people whom I represent. The spirit that I 
try to express I know to be their spirit, and in proportion 
as I serve them I believe that I advance the cause of free- 
dom. 

“I wish to thank you, sir, from the bottom of my heart 
for a distinction which has in a singular way crowned my 
academic career.” 
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Reply to King George V 


“Every influence that the American people have over the 
affairs of the world is measured by their sympathy with the 
aspirations of freemen everywhere. 

“America does love freedom, and I believe that she loves 
freedom unselfishly. But if she does not she will not and 
cannot help the influence to which she justly aspires. 

“I have had the privilege, sir, of conferring with the lead- 
ers of your own Government and with the spokesmen of the 
Governments of France and of Italy, and I am glad to say 
that I have the same conceptions that they have of the 
significance and scope of the duty on which we have met. 

“We have used great words, all of us have used the great 
words ‘Right’ and ‘Justice, and now we are to prove 
whether or not we understand these words, and how they 
are to be applied to the particular settlements which must 
conclude this war. And we must not only understand 
them, but we must have the courage to act upon our under- 
standing. 

“Yet, after I have uttered the word ‘Courage,’ it comes 
into my mind that it would take more courage to resist the 
great moral tide now running in the world than to yield to 
it, than to obey it. 

“There is a great tide running in the hearts of men. The 
hearts of men have never beaten so singularly in unison 
before. Men have never before been so conscious of their 
brotherhood. Men have never before realized how little 
difference there was between right and justice in one lati- 
tude and in another, under one sovereignty and under an- 
other. 

“And it will be our high privilege, I velieve, sir, not only 
to apply the moral judgment of the world to the particular 
settlements which we shall attempt, but also to organize 
the moral force of the world to preserve those settlements, 
to steady the forces of mankind, and to make the right and 
the justice to which great nations like our own have de- 
voted themselves, the predominant and controlling force of 
the world. 

“There is something inspiring in knowing that this is the 
errand that we have come on. Nothing less than this 
would have justified me in leaving the important tasks 
which fall upon me upon the other side of the sea—noth- 
ing but the consciousness that nothing else compares with 
this in dignity and importance. 


, 


The Banquet at Guildhall, London 


“I do not believe that it was fancy on my part that I 
heard in the voice of welcome uttered in the streets of this 
great city and in the streets of Paris something more than a 
personal welcome. 


Heard Voices of People 


“It seemed to me that I heard the voice of one people 
speaking to another people, and it was a voice in’ which 
one could distinguish a singular combination of emotions. 
There was surely there the deep gratefulness that the fight- 
ing was over. There was the pride that the fighting had 
had such a culmination. There was that sort of gratitude 
that the nations engaged had produced such men as the sol- 
diers of Great Britain and of the United States and of 
France and of Italy—men whose prowess and achievements 
they had witnessed with rising admiration as they moved 
from culmination to culmination. 

“But there was something more in it—the consciousness 
that the business is not yet done, the consciousness that it 
now rests upon others to see that those lives were net lost 
in vain. 

“I have not yet been to the actual battlefield, but I have 
been with many of the men who have fought the battles, 
and the other day I had the pleasure of being present at a 
session of the French Academy when they admitted Mar- 
shal Joffre to their membership. 

“That sturdy, serene soldier stood and uttered not the 
words of triumph, but the simple words of affection for his 
soldiers and the conviction which he summed up in a sen- 
tence which I will not try accurately to quote, but re- 
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produce in its spirit. It was that France must always re- 
member that the small and the weak could never live free 
in the world unless the strong and the great always put 
their power and their strength in the service of right. 
“That is the afterthought—the thought that something 
must be done now; not only to make the just settlements— 
that, of course—but to see that the settlements remained 
and were observed and that honor and justice prevail in the 
world. And as I have conversed with the soldiers I have 
been more and more aware that they fought for something 
that not all of them had defined, but which all of them 
recognized the moment you stated it to them. They fought 
to do away with an old order and to establish a new one, 
and the center and characteristic of the old order was that 
unstable thing which we used to call the ‘balance of power,’ 
a thing in which the balance was determined by the sword 
which was thrown in on the one side or the other, a balance 
which was determined by the unstable equilibrium of com- 
petitive interests, a balance which was maintained by 
jealous watchfulness and an antagonism of interests which, 
though it was generally latent, was always deep-seated. 


Trustees of World’s Peace 


“The men who have fought in this war have been the men 
from the free nations who are determined that that sort of 
thing should.end now and forever. It is very interesting to 
me to observe how from every quarter, from every sort of 
mind, from every concert of counsel, there comes the sugges- 
tion that there must now be not a balance of power, not one 
powerful group of nations set up against another, but a sin- 
gle overwhelming powerful group of nations who shall be 
the trustees of the peace of the world. 

“It has been delightful in my conferences with the leaders 
of your government to find how our minds moved along 
exactly the same line and how our thought was always that 
the key to the peace was the guarantee of the peace, not 
the items of it; that the items would be worthless unless 
there stood back of them a permanent concert of power for 
their maintenance. That is the most reassuring thing that 
has ever happened in the world. 

“When this war began the thought of a league of nations 
was indulgently considered as the interesting thought of 
closeted students. It was thought of as one of those things 
that it was right to characterize by a name which, as a uni- 
versity man, I have always resented. It was said to be 
academic, as if that in itself were a condemnation—some- 
thing that men could think about, but never get. Now we 
find the practical leading minds of the world determined to 
get it. 

Eager to Get at Task 


“No such sudden and potent union of purpose has ever 
been witnessed in the world before. Do you wonder, there- 
fore, gentlemen, that in common with those who represent 
you I am eager to get at the business and write the sen- 
tences down? And that I am particularly happy that the 
ground is cleared and the foundations laid—for we have 
already accepted the same body of principles. Those prin- 
ciples are clearly and definitely enough stated to make their 
application a matter which should afford no fundamental 
difficulty. 

“And back of us is that imperative yearning of the world 
to have all disturbing questions quieted, to have all threats 
against peace silenced, to have just men everywhere come 
together for a common object. The peoples of the world 
want peace and they want it now, not merely by conquest 
of arms but by agreement of mind.” 


America for All—Or None 


Speaking in Free Trade Hall, Manchester, where some of 
the greatest of British orators have won rare triumphs, the 
President said: 

“You know that the United States has always felt from 
the very beginning of her history that she must keep herself 
separate from any kind of connection with European 
politics. 
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“I want to say very frankly to you that she is not now in- 
terested in European politics, but she is interested in the 
partnership of right between America and Europe. If the 
future had nothing for us but a new attempt to keep the 
world at a right poise by a balance of power, the United 
States would take no interest, because she will join no 
combination of power which is not a combination of all of 
us. She is not interested merely in the peace of Europe, but 
in the peace of the world. 

“Therefore it seems to me that in the settlement which is 
just ahead of us something more delicate and difficult than 
was ever attempted before has to be accomplished—a gen- 
uine concert of mind and of purpose. But while it is difli- 
cult, there is an element present that makes it easy. Never 
before in the history of the world, I believe, has there been 
such a keen international consciousness as there is now. 

“There is a great voice of humanity abroad in the world 
just now which he who cannot hear is deaf. There is a 
great compulsion of the common conscience now in existence 
which if any statesman resist will gain for him the most 
unenviable eminence in history. We are not obeying the 
mandate of parties or of politics. We are obeying the man- 
date of humanity. 

“That is the reason why it seems to me that the things 
that are more often in our minds are the least significant. I 
am not hopeful that the individual items of the settlement 
which we are about to attempt will altogether be satisfac- 
tory. 

“One has only to apply his mind to any one of the ques- 
tions of boundary and of altered sovereignty and of racial 
aspirations to do something more than conjecture that there 
is no man and no body of men who know just how they ought 
to be settled; and yet, if we are to make unsatisfactory set- 
tlements we must see to it that they are rendered more and 
more satisfactory by the subsequent adjustments which are 
made possible. We must provide the machinery for read- 
justments in order that we have the machinery of good will 
and friendship. 

“Friendship must have a machinery. If I cannot corres- 
pond with you, if I cannot learn your minds, if I cannot co- 
operate with you, I cannot be your friend; and if the world 
is to remain a body of friends it must have the means of 
friendship, the means of constant friendly intercourse, the 
means for constant watchfulness over the common interests. 
That makes it necessary to make some great effort to have 
with one another an easy and constant method of conference, 
so that troubles may be taken when they are little and not 
allowed to grow until they are big.” 


Concert, Not Balance of Power 


> 


On January 3, speaking in the House of Deputies of 
Italy’s Parliament before assembled legislators and diplo- 
mats and the royal family, the President paid tribute on 
behalf of America to Italy and to her share in winning the 
war. In the course of his speech he said: 

“The great difficulty among such States as those of the 
Balkans has been that they were always accessible to secret 
influence, and they were always being penetrated by intrigue 
of some sort or another; that north of them lay disturbed 
populations which were held together not by sympathy and 
friendship, but by the coercive force of a military power. 

“I am sure that you recognize the principles as I do— 
that it is not our privilege to say what sort of a government 
they should set up. But we are friends of those people, and 
it is our duty as their friends to see to it that some kind of 
protection is thrown around them, something supplied which 
will hold them together. 

“We know that there cannot be another balance of power. 
That has been tried and found wanting, for the best of all 
reasons that it does not stay balanced inside itself, and a 
waste (weight?) which does not hold together cannot con- 
stitute a makeweight in the affairs of men. 

“Therefore, there must be something substituted for the 
balance of power, and I am happy to find everywhere in the 
air of these great nations the conception that that thing 
must be a thoroughly united league of nations.” 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


.. . American Jewry will be represented during the 
Peace Conference at Paris by nine delegates named by the 
first American Jewish Congress, held in Philadelphia in 
mid-December, at which action was taken by representa- 
tives of 3,500,000 residents of the republic, who are 
deeply concerned with the ultimate effect of the war and 
of the Peace Conference upon the status of their fellow 
Jews abroad. Radical and conservative, liberal and re- 
actionary, Zionistic and internationalist Jews were con- 
stituents of the congress; and the opinion it formally 
voices expresses the will of the largest, wealthiest, freest, 
and most infiuential community of the Jewish race in 
the world. By reason of the close identification of not a 
few of the leaders of the congress with the Wilson ad- 
ministration and because of the dominant place the 
American community has in world-Jewry, this delega- 
tion sitting at Paris will have an opportunity of media- 
tion with European Jewish statesmen and financiers 
which will make it an exceptionally influential group. 
The delegation goes to Paris committed to the follow- 
ing bill of rights, which, if it is endorsed by repre- 
sentative delegations from the Jews of Europe, will be 
set before the Peace Conference as the voice of the race. 
It reads thus: 


Resolved, That the American Jewish Congress re- 
spectfully requests the Peace Conference to insert in the 
treaty of peace conditions precedent to the creation of 
the new or enlarged States which it is proposed to call 
into being, and that these express provisions be made a 
part of the constitutions of such States before they shall 
be finally recognized as States by the signatures of the 
treaty, as follows: 

1. All inhabitants of the territory of —, including 
such persons, together with their families, who subse- 
quent to August 1, 1914, fled, removed, or were expelled 
therefrom, and who shall, within ten years from the 
adoption of this provision, return thereto, shall for all 
purposes be citizens thereof: Provided, however, That 
such as have heretofore been subjects of other States, 
who desire to retain their allegiance to such States 
or assume allegiance to their successor States, to the ex- 
clusion of — citizenship may do so by a formal declara- 
tion, to be made within a specified period. 

2. For a period of ten years from the adoption of this 
provision no law shall be enacted restricting any former 
inhabitant of a State which included the territory of — 
from taking up his residence in — and thereby acquir- 
ing citizenship therein. 

3. All citizens of —, without distinction as to race, 
nationality, or creed, shail enjoy equal civil, political, 
religious, and national rights, and no law shall be en- 
acted or enforced which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of, or impose upon, any person any dis- 
crimination, disability, or restriction whatsoever on ac- 
count of race, nationality, or religion, or deny to any 
person the equal protection of the laws. 

4. The principle of minority representation shall be 
provided for by law. 

5. The members of the various national as well as 
religious bodies of — shall be accorded autonomous 
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management of their own communal institutions whether 
they be religious, educational, charitable, or otherwise. 

6. No law shall be enacted restricting the use of any 
language, and all existing laws declaring such prohibi- 
tion are repealed, nor shall any language test be estab- 
lished. 

7. Those who observe any other than the first day of 
the week as their Sabbath shall not be prohibited from 
pursuing their secular affairs on any day other than that 
which they observe; nor shall they be required to per- 
form any acts on their Sabbath or holy days which they 
shall regard as a desecration thereof. 


.. The American Jewish Congress also took im- 
portant action arising from concrete conditions in 
Poland, where, with creation of the new state and the 
coming into power of the nationalists, there are said to 
have been conflicts between Christian and Jewish ele- 
ments of the population which, if continued, would not 
improve the status of the newly united state at the Paris 
Conference with many of its important delegations and 
delegates. Accepting offers made by the Polish Na- 
tional Department and the Polish National Defense 
Committee, rival organizations which have enlisted 
Poles resident in the United States in propaganda favor- 
able to Poland’s autonomy and renaissance, the Jewish 
Congress agreed to name two Jews who will serve on a 
committee of six members. They are to be sent to 
Poland and Galicia to investigate actual conditions and 
report on responsibility for any “pogroms” and race con- 
flicts that may have arisen. ‘Two Poles resident in 
America also will serve on this committee, and two 
Americans of eminence who are neither Polish nor Jew- 
ish. It is interesting to note that the Jewish Congress 
while in session laid before President Masaryk, of the 
Czechoslavic Republic, charges that in Bohemia the 
Jews were being made to suffer from deportation; and 
that he immediately cabled from Paris that he had given 
strict instructions to the Minister of Foreign Affairs to 
put an end to any such discrimination against Jews. 


... Armenia’s independence as a nation, if the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the U. S. Senate re- 
ports favorably upon a resolution introduced by Senator 
Lodge, will be discussed by that lawmaking body, along 
with others of a similar purport. The Department of 
State hesitates about conceding such recognition. Presi- 
dent Wilson stands sponsor for a special “drive” for $30,- 
000,000 which is to be made by the American Commit- 
tee for Relief in the Near East during the week January 
12-19; and of course, if this sum or anything like it is 
procured, the destitute, homeless and kinless refugees of 
Armenia as well as of other Western Asiatic countries 
will be cared for, in part at least. Congressional ap- 
proval of national incorporation of this organization has 
been sought, but it has not been easy to gain, owing to 
the disinclination of the lawmakers to establish a pre- 
cedent that might be embarassing in the future. The 
government does plan, however, to show its very prac- 
tical sympathy for the cause of Armenian relief, by giv- 
ing to this Near East Relief Committee use of trans- 
ports, which will sail about the middle of this month 
with a commission of agricultural experts, doctors, and 
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nurses, and a large collection of medical supplies and 
American farm implements. How grave the crisis is 
may be inferred from cables from Turkey to the com- 
mittee saying that at least 2,000,000 deported Armen- 
ians are destitute and starving, and that only 400,000 of 
them may live. On December 21, in Paris, the independ- 
ence of Armenia from Turkish rule was declared by the 
Armenian delegation then resident in that city, and the 
Entente nations and the United States were notified of 
the fact and asked to assume a position of trusteeship 
toward the young and aspiring nation. “Integral 
Armenia and Cilicia” are included in the territory thus 
declared self-governing. Inclusion of Cilicia would 
give the new State a port on the Mediterranean. 


Australia, that is in the throes of a sharp clash 
of its wage earners one with another over the future 
policy of the “class,” and that is deeply concerned with 
any such decision with respect to Germany’s former 
holdings of islands in the Pacific as the British imperial 
officials and the Paris Conference may make, is yet not 
without citizens who are profoundly concerned with the 
outcome of the Paris Conference, because they hope to 
see it define once and for all a plan for international 
federation which will relieve the insular continent from 
all further thoughts of armament, from contributions of 
men and wealth to settle Europe’s quarrels, and from 
all the taxes that war brings. Geo. 8. Beeby, Minister 
for Labor and Industry of Australia, who has been tour- 
ing the United States and Canada studying how those 
nations are planning to deal with the repatriated sol- 
dier, while in Washington, told a Post interviewer that 
“Australia does not claim consideration beyond its im- 
portance in the final adjustment of the peace terms, but 
it does not regard questions relating to territory, pun- 
ishment or racial disputes as the greatest issues before 
the Peace Conference. It is, however, profoundly in- 
terested in the proposal to create a league of nations; to 
maintain some permanent alliance between the democ- 
racies which combined to save civilization from Teutonic 
domination. Australians believed that the war would 
result in a moral awakening among all the Allies which 
would lead to the reduction of armaments, the abolition 
of conscription and the establishment of a court of in- 
ternational appeal. They want now to turn their atten- 
tion from war and the waste of rival armaments to those 
intimate local problems that must be dealt with if we are 
to be saved from the spirit of anarchy which is lurking 
in every country. To them the blood of the millions of 
soldiers who died for liberty will have been shed in vain 
if the Peace Conference fails to save the world in the 
future from militarism and rivalry in the maintenance 
of armies and navies.” 


. . Aviation in wars to come, if such there are to 
be, will undergo stricter definition as to its use within 
limits of international law; and one of the important 
accessory, cognate conferences to be held in Paris early 
this year, will include expert delegates from all the 
countries associated against the Central Powers, who 
will define a policy such as is deemed necessary by men 
who know the technique of the art, which in turn will 
come before the Peace Conference delegates for amend- 
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ment, reconstruction, or ratification. In connection with 
this topic it is pleasant for Americans to note that the 
French Government and aviation authorities, during the 
past month, in their erection of a memorial to Wilbur 
Wright at the town in France where he first demon- 
strated to Europe that he had won his way to the secret 
of directed, sustained mechanical flight, have coupled his 
name with that of Lafayette, and cite him as having 
formed another personal link that always will bind the 
two republics together. 


. . Chili and Peru, by a communication from the 
State Department at Washington, were given to under- 
stand last month that the United States, speaking 
through the President, would consider it specially un- 
fortunate if the renewed controversy over the provinces 
of Tacna and Arica were to involve two and possibly 
three of the South American republics in war at a time 
when not only the United States but all the other 
American republics were ready to aid in mediating the 
difficulty and also at a time when a conference was 
about opening in Paris, by which body “it is confidently 
expected that steps will be taken to provide for an era 
of lasting peace among all peoples.” Such a resort to 
arms President Wilson, through Acting Secretary of 
State Polk, intimated to the Chilean and Peruvian 
presidents, “would be disastrous,” and he also said that 
persons who caused any such condition would be 
“charged with grave responsibility before the world for 
their actions.” He called on the militant governments 
to consider the duty they owed to the rest of the world 
and to mankind in general to stop popular agitation and 
to re-establish their peaceful relations. He announced 
that the United States stood ready to tender, either alone 
or in conjunction with other countries of South Amer- 
ica, “all possible assistance to bring about an equitable 
solution of the matter.” Chile, in reply, contented her- 
self with expressing appreciation of the offer, reiterating 
an unshakable determination to preserve peace and to 
carry out the treaty of Ancon. Peru answered that it 
hoped that the offices of the United States would be em- 
ployed as suggested in the communication of President 
Wilson. Peru, by the way, henceforth will be repre- 
sented at Washington by an ambassador. The issue be- 
tween Peru and Bolivia on the one hand and Chile on 
the other, arising from Chilean retention of the Tacna- 
Arica territory, provides South America with its Alsace- 
Lorraine controversy. Pressure from Great Britain was 
hastening settlement on arbitral lines when the war broke 
out in 1914. ‘Authorities differ now as to which fact 
is most responsible for the renewal of the controversy 
in a more acute form, pro-German activities in Peru or 
the contagious influence of the “self-determination” 
theory of state and provincial autonomy for which 
President Wilson is standing champion, backed by the 
masses of Europe and the Americas. Chile will find 
it difficult to continue to deny granting the plebiscite to 
the residents of the territory in dispute, to which test 
she is formally pledged by treaty. 


English Nonconformity, speaking through the 
National Free Church Council and officially representing 
the increasingly large non-Anglican elements of Brit- 
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ish society within the kingdom as well as informally 
voicing the will of the same Protestant elements of the 
populations of the dominions and colonies, on December 
19th, forwarded to President Wilson in Paris an ad- 
dress in behalf of the “lineal descendants of the Pilgrim 
Fathers,” as they described themselves. The document 
said: 

“By the weight of your character, by your lucid state- 
ments of high aims, by which the Allies are animated, 
and by your presence at the Peace Conference, you have 
given evidence not only of your profound interest in the 
solution of many problems, but have established for 
yourself an unprecedented position among the forces 
that are maturing for the forward movement of man- 
kind. 

“We hail with peculiar satisfaction your strenuous 
support of a League of Nations, which is, in our judg 
ment, the surest guarantee that human wisdom can de- 
vise for the ultimate peace of the world, and we trust 
that by divine blessing you and those associated with you 
in the Peace Conference may be enabled to make it uni- 
versally and permanently effective.” 


Filipino and Porto Rican demands for a larger 
measure of home rule are to he faced by the United 
States Government; and the arguments hitherto ad- 
vanced are to be re-enforced by reference to the 
policy defined by the President for the nations of the 
world and championed by him during the war and now 
at Paris. After a prolonged and satisfactory debate in 
the Philippine Legislature that body recently voted to 
send to Washington an “independence commission” to 
include twenty-five members from the lawmaking body. 
They will formally urge that the islands be represented 
at the Paris Conference and that the United States take 
such a position at this conference with respect to pro- 
tection of “small” peoples in the future that it would be 
safe for the islands to accept full home-rule and na- 
tional independence were it granted by the United 
States. The commission will tour the United States 
stating its position. In Porto Rico, where the loyalty 
of the people to the United States has been shown by 
generous contributions of men to both the military and 
labor forces of the Republic during the war, there never- 
theless is steadily increasing feeling against a per- 
manent status of insular dependence. Moreover, unless 
there is better protection of the natives against ex- 
ploitation by American and European landowners and 
capitalists the island is sure to be the scene of strife. 
Aid from the labor forces of the United States is now 
being given, and when the peons are “organized” and 
when the propaganda of revolt has been carried on a 
sufficiently long time then the government in control is 
likely to have a trying experience. Under present legis- 
lation governing the island economic injustice might he 
remedied, it would seem; but if it is not, this factor 
must be reckoned with as bound to aid the rising de- 
mand for “self-determination” to a much greater extent 
than now exists. 


. . French champions of leagued nations, speak- 
ing through Baron d’Estournelles de Constant and 
Senator Leon Bourgeois, the latter a former French 
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premier and, like his associates, a delegate from France 
to both peace conferences at The Hague, brought the 
appended plan before Premier Clemenceau in mid-De- 
cember, and had his assurance that the principle of a 
society of nations would be put at the head of the 
French program before the Peace Conference. The de- 
tails of the project are as follows: 

“First—Compulsory arbitration without limitation or 
exception. This leaves out the old exception of ques- 
tions involving national honor and dignity. 

“Second—Limitation of armaments. 

“Third—The establishment of a council of adminis- 
tration of the nations for the formulation of new inter- 
national administration and international law proce- 
dure. 

“Fourth—The application of ‘sanctions’ for making 
effective the decisions of the society of nations. 

“ ‘Sanctions’ is a diplomatic expression meaning the 
various steps for enforcing compliance. They are four- 
fold: 

“First—Diplomatic sanction. The society of nations 
shall break diplomatic relations with any recalcitrant 
nation and give his passports to the ambassador or 
minister representing that nation 

“Second—Judicial sanction, whereby the courts of all 
countries will be closed to a recalcitrant nation. It will 
thus practically be quarantined and placed outside the 
pale of civilized states. 

“Third—Economie sanction, whereby the economic 
means of all nations shall be directed against any recal- 
citrant state. This economic weapon of the united na- 
tions will be a great power in isolating any offending 
nation, cutting off its foodstuffs and raw materials, when 
it acts in defiance of the society of nations. 

“Fourth—Military sanction. This is the last sanc- 
tion by which the joint nations would undertake to en- 
force observance of the decisions of the society of na- 
tions. This military sanction is the most difficult and 
delicate of all the questions involved in creating the 
society of nations. 

“There will be different views concerning the military 
enforcement of peace. One view is for a small inter- 
national military force, or the nucleus of an interna- 
tional fleet. Others regard this as unnecessary and pre- 
fer to rely on the moral force of the united nations. 
Some may wish to give up compulsory military service 
but retain the navy.” 





Germany’s arguments and appeals for a less 
severe policy on the part of the Allies have not been 
put forth with any better spirit or more tactful words 
than by Gen. Count Max Montegelas, in an open letter 
to President Wilson. Like Prince Lichnowsky, this sol- 
dier-publicist, during the last year of the war, did much 
to disclose the real facts as to its origin and to indict the 
militarist and Pan-German elements that had brought 
Germany into the war. This being so, his words have 
the more weight now. General Montegelas says: 

“In these decisive weeks the eyes of all the world are 
upon you. Above all, the eyes of the German people in 
the present difficult crisis are watching you. We do not 
beg, we do not want forgiveness, but want*justice. We 
do not say pharisaically that one of us is guiltier than 








the other. We do not separate ourselves in these days 
of suffering from any of our countrymen, high or low. 
We want to bear in common a portion of the blame de- 
volving upon our people in this world catastrophe. 

“Each of us who knows your country knows well that 
proud conscious American nation beneath the Star- 
Spangled Banner and honors it. We disdain to blame 
others, but we expect, Mr. President, that you will, de- 
spite all opposition, achieve success with the principles 
you laid down. We are building upon the words you 
spoke at Washington’s grave, when you said that every 
arbitrary power, regardless of what side it appears upon, 
must be destroyed or condemned to impotency. We are 
building upon the word of impartial justice, which 
knows no difference as to those to be the judged. We 
are confident that you want to create a league of equality 
between nations, in which each people may freely 
breathe and work and prosper spiritually. 

“You know better than I what the German spirit has 
given your great people. You know the world can do 
without this spirit less than ever after it has been freed 
from the bonds of militarism. If our expectations are 
deceived, we shall not cease fighting on for the attain- 
ments of better days.” 


Germany’s former colonies in Africa quite in- 
evitably furnish one of the most difficult problems for 
solution at the Paris Conference. What the more pro- 
gressive and “internationally minded” of the Negroes of 
the United States think should be done is set forth by 
Dr. Dubois in his article in this issue. British imperial 
and South African colonial opinion is not hospitable to 
any thought of restoration to Germany; and as far as 
can be gathered from meagre data the former subjects 
of Germany would forcibly resist any such restoration. 
Self-determination by them would lead them to choose 
almost any other plan than subordination again to task- 
masters and military martinets. It has been one of the 
interesting developments of the past month that opinion 
should be finding expression in Europe, that the United 
States might well become trustee for African peoples. 
Viscount Grey, former Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in Great Britain, in his latest discussion of the 
Peace Conference and its possible achievements, names 
as one of the desirable outcomes extension of the idea 
and policy of national or international trusteeship for 
the backward peoples of the world, and _ specifically 
names the United States as destined, whether she wants 
to or not, to bear her share of the burden, especially in 
Africa. How far he represents the present British 
Government’s desire and will cannot be said. But of 
course an international stewardship over former Ger- 
man possessions wherever located would be less offensive 
to New Germany than passing of title to any one power. 
For the United States to share in such a trusteeship 
would not establish a precedent. That was done years 
ago in a partial way, when the republic was a partner in 
control of the Congo Free State. Viscount Grey argues 
that “it would be as fatal to the future of the world for 
the United States to relapse into the old idea of strict 
isolation as it would be for any power to revive the Ger- 
man policy of separate conquest and domination.” 
Senator J. Hamilton Lewis, of Illinois, on the other 
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hand, is hostile to any plan which commits the United 
States to joint administration of the affairs of any 
European, Asiatic, or African territory. “Let us leave,” 
he says, “the governing of Europe and Asia to Asia and 
Europe, lest by interfering with their concerns we in- 
vite them to interfere with us.” In his position he is 
supported by Republican and Democratic Senators of 
the South and West. 


Latin-American Labor and War have not much 
in common judging from the resolutions recently passed 
at the first International Labor Conference held in 
Laredo, Texas, November 13-16, at which the Pan-Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor was formed, which includes the 
trades unionists of the United States of America, the 
United States of Mexico, the States of Central and 
South America, and of Canada. The platform adopted 
by the Conference, not without debate but in the end 
with substantial unanimity, contains this section or 
plank : 

“Resolved, That we declare that the following essen- 
tial fundamental principles must underlie the Peace 
Treaty as well as the principles of all civilized nations: 

“A league of the free peoples of the world in a com- 
mon covenant for genuine and practical co-operation to 
secure justice and therefore peace in relations between 
nations. 

“No political or economic restrictions meant simply to 
benefit some nations and to cripple others. 

“No reprisals based upon vindictive purposes, or de- 
liberate desire to injure, but to right manifest wrongs. 

“Recognition of the rights of small nations and of 
the principle ‘No people must be forced under a sov- 
ereignty under which it does not wish to live.’ 

“No territorial changes or adjustment of power except 
in furtherance of the welfare of the peoples affected and 
in furtherance of world peace. 

“And, be it further 

“Resolved, That in addition to these basic principles 
there should be incorporated in the treaty which shall 
constitute the guide of nations in the new period and 
conditions into which we are entering, the following 
declarations fundamental to the best interests of all na- 
tions and of vital importance to wage earners: 

“That in law and in practice the principle shall be 
recognized that the labor of a human being is not a com- 
modity or article of commerce. 

“Tndustrial servitude shall not exist except as a pun- 
ishment for crime whereof the party shall have been 
duly convicted. 

“The right of free association, free assemblage, free 
speech and free press shall not be abridged. 

“That the seamen of the merchant marine shall be 
guaranteed the right of leaving their vessels when the 
same are in safe harbor. 

“No article or commodity shall be shipped or deliv- 
ered in international commerce in the production of 
which children under the age of sixteen years have been 
employed or permitted to work. 

“Tt shall be declared that the basic workday in in- 
dustry and commerce shall not exceed eight hours per 
day. 

“Trial by jury should be established.” 
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Migration to Europe from the United States 
of more persons than European Governments will per- 
mit to migrate te the United States, is one phase of post- 
war conditions that is beginning to attract attention. 
It has a variety of implications, racial, religious, eco- 
nomic, and political if the facts prove to correspond to 
the signs of the times. Both Government officials who 
are experts and committees of investigation appointed 
by trade bodies agree that there is to be an extensive 
movement of persons now resident in the United States 
back to their former homes or to the homes of their 
fathers; and this from a variety of motives, some sen- 
timental and some economic. Steamship line managers 
look forward eagerly to a resumption of traffic across 
the sea, as they have more than 1,500,000 requests for 
passage on file. So much for that side of the problem. 
On the other hand there are new bills before Congress 
suspending immigration for two years and calling for 
the deportation of all enemy aliens. Nor is this all. 
Temporary admission of Porto Rican and West Indian 
labor during the war is not to become a permanent 
policy; and though there are sporadic attempts on the 
Pacific Coast to tap Asia for labor, it is not likely that 
the coming shortage is to be met in that way. Undoubt- 
edly the revelations of the past four years have hardened 
the heart and will of the United States against the old 
national policy of the open door and the unchallenged 
admission of any person desiring residence. Influences 
that formerly defeated strict immigration legislation at 
Washington have been shown up for what they really 
were. The employers of cheap labor, the steamship 
lines, and the champions of alien peoples who not only 
never intended to become naturalized but did plan to 
impair the national integrity—these will not have as 
much lobby strength on Capitol Hill as formerly. If 
this is correct diagnosis the diminished ranks of labor 
need not worry much about the post-war situation of 
their social group. 


Opium as a curse of humanity some time since 
eame under the ban of government and has figured 
prominently in international negotiations, especially as 
between Great Britain, India and China, and to a cer- 
tain extent the United States. Now the stage has ar- 
rived for a similar controversy over the further making 
and selling of alcoholic liquors, not only to the natives 
of Africa but to those of Asia. For with the banning 
of the brewery, distillery and saloon from the United 
States the “interests” which have supported these forms 
of anti-social business have taken steps to invade China, 
and have already got a foothold. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the “prohibition” forces of the United 
States are massing for an international prohibition 
movement, which will adapt to the new problem the 
tactics of propaganda and open and secret attack on 
persons in power that have enabled them to win their 
victory in the United States. They will be aided in 
their work by the Federal Council of Churches and by 
the great Protestant missionary societies of the United 
States. The government at Washington, through its 
executive and, diplomatic officials, is to be pressed into 
the combat, and already steps have been taken for test- 
ing this phase of the issue in China. 
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... Mexico has had German influence shaping its 
domestic and international policy for some time, and 
without any serious rebuke from the Carranza adminis- 
tration. But since the defeat of Germany, the defini- 
tion of terms of armistice, and the news of the internal 
situation in the Fatherland, both the large number of 
Germans in Mexico and the Mexican Government’s of- 
ficials have begun to modify their attitude of open or 
veiled hostility to the United States and to Americans 
resident within the Republic. The situation has become 
not unlike that in Spain, where a similar reversal has 
been noted. The call from Berlin on Minister von Eck- 
hardt to leave Mexico City and depart from the scene of 
his prolonged campaign of plottings against the United 
States and the Allies is a sign of the altered régime in 
Germany, and may be interpreted as a sign of concilia- 
tion on the part of that nation (if it be one now) toward 
the United States. Whatever the motive and however 
sincere or insincere the act the fact is one that proph- 
esies friendlier relations between Washington and 
Mexico City. Of course, before long Mexico must face 
the claims that her debtors in Great Britain, France and 
the United States have filed for losses suffered during 
the years between Diaz’s fall and Carranza’s grasp of 
control. Moreover, there are phases of the fiscal policy 
of Mexico today, operating under the new constitution, 
which raise fundamental issues as to the incidence of 
taxation on holdings of non-Mexican capitalists. The 
final position of the United States with respect to this 
Mexican policy of taxation has not been defined, but it is 
likely to be much more liberal than the British or French 
attitudes. 





Romain Rolland’s Appeal to Wilson 


Romain Rolland, author of the remarkable novel “Jean 
Christophe,” for which he received the award of the French 
Academy in 1913, and admittedly one of the ablest of con- 
temporary Frenchmen, who has resided in Switzerland since 
early in the war as a “voluntary exile” because of his in- 
ability to co-operate with his countrymen, has written an 
open letter to President Wilson, which is appended. Its 
significance is not so much in its authorship as in the reflec- 
tion it gives of a state of mind in European circles with 
which statesmen have to reckon as they sit down at the 
Peace Conference Table. Says Rolland: 


“Mr. President: The peoples are breaking their chains. 
The hour that you foresaw, the hour which you willed, has 
struck. May it not have struck in vain! 

“From one end of Europe to the other there is rising 
among the nations the will to reconquer the determination 
of their destinies and to unite for the sake of a regenerated 
Europe. Beyond their political boundaries their hands are 
groping, groping for the clasp of brotherhood. But between 
them always are the yawning precipices and misunderstand- 
ings. Over this abyss a bridge must be built. 

“The chains of the ancient fatalism must be broken; this 
fatalism which forces the nations into national war and 
which for centuries has allowed them to leap at each other’s 
blindly, into mutual destruction. 

“But the peoples cannot free themselves alone. They are 
calling for help. To whom shall they turn? 

“You alone, Mr. President, hold a position of universal 
moral authority among all these who are now burdened with 
the terrible honor of guiding the policies of the nations. 
Respond to the call of these pathetic hopes. Take both hands 
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that are stretched out toward you into your own. Help the 
peoples to reunite. 

“Help these peoples who are groping to find their way, 
help them found a new charter of freedom and unity, the 
principles of which they are seeking passionately, but amid 
confusion. 

“Mark well, Mr. President, the fact that Europe threatens 
to fall prey to the spheres of hell! 

“The peoples in all countries have little confidence in the 
governing classes. You are in this hour the one lone man 
who can speak to and be heard by the ones as well as the 
others—the masses and the bourgeoisies of all nations—you 
are the only one who today (who knows if tomorrow may 
not be too late?) can act as the mediator between them. 

“If this mediator fails then the separated human masses 
will be fatally flung, without counterbalance, into excesses. 
The peoples into bloody anarchy, and the parties of the old 
order into bloody reaction. 

“Class wars, race wars, war between peoples of yesterday, 
war between peoples only forming today—blind social wars 
that seek only to satisfy hatred and the basest emotions and 
desires, the raving dreams of an hour that knows no morrow. 

“Heir of Washington, of Abraham Lincoln! Take in your 
hand the cause not of one party, not of one nation, but of all! 
Open the doors of the Congress of Humanity to the repre- 
sentatives of the peoples of the earth! 

“Preside at that congress with the full weight of the 
authority which your high moral conscience and the mighty 
future of America assure you. 

“Speak, speak to them all! The world is hungry for a 
voice which reaches beyond the boundaries of nations and 
classes. Be the arbiter of the free peoples. 

“And may the future greet you by the name ‘Conciliator.’ ” 


Excessive National Individualism 


Lord Robert Cecil, who is serving as head of the League 
of Nations Department of the British Foreign Office, at 
Paris, in an interview in the London Observer of December 
29th, said significantly : 

“The moment you try to devise the machinery of a league 
of nations, you are struck by the existence of complete in- 
ternational anarchy. ‘The great difficulty in providing an 
alternative to war lies in the difficulty of providing effective 
action to compel obedience to any regulation which may be 
made on the subject. 

“If there existed any system of international co-operation 
with formal, or even informal, regulations, this difficulty 
would be easily surmounted. It is therefore a mistake to 
look upon the prevention of war as the sole function of na- 
tions. The essential thing is to obtain recognition for the 
fact that the interests of humanity as a whole really exist. 
We have to work in order that the nations shall not forget 
that they are a part of one another. 

“Any one who makes an attempt to sketch out the terms 
of the peace settlement will meet at every turn problems 
that can only be solved by international co-operation. Take, 
for instance, the tropical countries inhabited by barbarous 
populations. In a world ruled by international co-operation 
it will be realized that such countries must be administered 
for the benefit of their own people and their products made 
available for the whole world. If this is done it will matter 
little by which nation they are administered. 

“In the case of the vast countries of Asia without good 
government, in the period before independence can be exer- 
cised there must be assistance from the outside, and this is 
bourid to lead to international difliculties unless some power 
is intrusted by the nations of the world with the duty of 
providing this assistance. 

“International waterways will be more important under 
any future settlement in Europe than in the past. More 
than one case can be cited besides the Dardanelles and the 
Danube, where possession by one power of means of access 
to the ocean of another power has been a contributory cause 
of European unrest. The Danube has been regulated by an 
international commission. With a league of nations there is 
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no reason why all other similar problems should not be 
similarly disposed of. 

“As to the most difficult question of all—namely, dis- 
armament—nothing can be done unless joint action by all 
nations of the world is assured; unless it is realized that 
the interests of humanity are greater than the interests of 
any one nation. 

“If the nations can be persuaded to put away their ex- 
cessive individualism, if international co-operation becomes 
a real force, then there is hope that we can establish the 
machinery which will be an effective safeguard against war, 
and even diminish and render relatively innocuous the 
causes of international quarrels.” 





Home and Foreign News 


The National Legislature of France is considering formal 
offer of Versailles as the capital of the proposed Society of 
Nations. 

The Krupp Gun Company at Essen, announced December 
21, that the dividend for the year would be “passed.” In 
1916 investors received 12 per cent interest on their stock. 


In time of war “fake” philanthropies appear. Investiga- 
tion by the District Attorney of New York of a period coy- 
ering about one year shows that of 534 organizations ap- 
pealing for war funds in that city 384 were found fraudu- 
lent and were forced to discontinue their activities. 


Clark University, Worcester, Mass., has a faculty that 
unanimously believes in a League of Nations, and passed 
resolutions to that effect and sent them to Senators Weeks 
and Lodge. 

A chair of South American History and Economics has 
been founded at the University of Georgia, and the first 
incumbent will be Guielleme de la Vega of Tucuman, 
Argentina. 

The national assembly of the German-Austrian State on 
December 19, passed a resolution condemning the “bru- 
tality, arrogance and incompetence” of the oflicers of the 
Austro-Hungarian Army in the war. 


The Committee, which awards the Nobel Peace Prize, is 
reported from Christiania, as having decided to make no 
award for the year 1918. President Wilson, it had been 
thought by some persons, would be the recipient. 


Early in December the Swiss Committee for Durable Peace 
cabled President Wilson to hasten, so far as he could, the 
assembling of the Peace Conference, as prolongation of the 
conditions then seen throughout Central Europe threatened 
the continent with anarchy. 


China’s delegates to the Peace Conference will ask for a 
decision forcing Germany to return the ancient bronze as- 
tronomical instruments taken in the process of looting 
Pekin to which the Germans of the Allied forces resorted 
following the Boxer Rebellion. 


Extension on January 1 of facilities for the interchange 
of news between North and South America was made pos- 
sible by the Associated Press, which organization hereafter 
will serve regularly as a medium of communication between 
the leading papers of the two continents. 


An opinion of the Judge Advocate of the United States 
Army approved by the Secretary of War and holding that 
officers and enlisted men of the National Guard revert 
therewith to a civilian status will, if unaltered by a later 
ruling practically put out of existence the old militia 
system of the States as it existed prior to the war. 
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The French High Commission announced, January 8, that 
approximately 875,000 French soldiers are totally disabled, 
and that the dead and missing number 1,385,000 men and 
boys. This estimate includes soldiers that have not been 
located in German prison camps. The High Commission also 
announced that France had 7,500,000 men mobilized during 
the war. 


Canada’s Government has assented to the treaty re- 
cently signed between Great Britain and the republics of 
Chile and Peru providing for the establishment of a peace 
commission for the settlement by arbitral and judicial 
methods of all differences of opinion between them; and 
making provision for procedure in case any of the British 
dominions are especially involved in the dispute. 


“The American Commission to Negotiate Peace” which is 
the official title of the group, which President Wilson heads 
at Paris, announced formally, January 3, that with the 
glad consent of the other powers Mr. Herbert C. Hoover 
would become the world’s food controller and take charge 
of an international effort to pool all good resources for the 
relief and sustenance of civilians and the provisioning of 
armies. 


The Veteran, the official organ of the Great War Veteran 
Association of Canada, which already has 25,000 members, 
in its first number said that it not only would publish news 
and opinions dealing with the specific issues which gave 
rise to the organization, but that it would fearlessly and 
strenuously attack all proven abuses in the national admin- 
istration and life, and lend its independent support to all 
sane and enlightened policies of reform. 


Secretary of War Baker announced, December 23, the dis- 
charge from the American army of two officers found guilty 
of cruel treatment of “conscientious objectors,’ who had 
been under their care at the military prison at Fort Leaven- 
worth. He previously, after investigation of complaints, had 
radically altered methods of discipline in the same institu- 
tion in so far as they had to do with use of force and im- 
position of pain on offenders against prison rules. 


Georgetown University, D. C., announces that it will es- 
tablish a new department soon, to be known as the “Foreign 
Service School,” in conducting which it will have the aid of 
many departments of the United States Government, includ- 
ing the State Department. Youth for the diplomatic, con- 
sular, commercial expansion, and foreign educational bureaus 
of the Government are to be enrolled. Owing to its special 
affiliations the univeersity has been able to enlist for this 
school the hearty co-operation of the French Government. 

Kighty-two bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States sent a Christmas message to the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York urging the Church of Eng- 
land to use its powerful influence with the British Govern- 
ment to induce it to favor extinction of all Turkish au- 
thority over Armenia and Armenians. This action was 
caused by reports that Great Britain intended to resume her 
policy of protection of Turkey from dismemberment. 





The first plank of the reconstructed program of the Na- 
tional Non-Partisan League, in which are enrolled as mem- 
bers so many of the farmers of the Northwest, and an or- 
ganization that has political power in at least 13 States, 
reads as follows: “A peace program must be adopted which 
will make an end to war by creating a world democracy, not 
by substituting one despotism for another. There must be a 
United States of the World by consent and not by conquest.” 
This program was adopted early in December. 





Admiral Rodman, who commanded the American squad- 
ron operating with the British grand fleet in North Atlantic 
waters, testifying before the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs, January 3, formally recommended destruction of 
the capital ships surrendered by Germany. He says that 
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the Allies have no neec! of them that warrants their main- 
tenance and upkeep; and that no other reason other than 
a sentimental one would cause the raising of the flag of the 
United States on these vessels. 


Official estimates from the War Department show that 
during the year 1918 the United States paid out from the 
treasury about $18,160,000,000 to meet its military and 
naval expense, to furnish cash in the form of loans to govern- 
ments “associated” with it in combatting and defeating 
Germany and her allies, and to carry on the non-military 
uctivities of the government. The civil government costs 
amounted to $1,000,000,000 approximately. The loans 
totalled $4,150,000,000, the ship building program $1,000,000,- 
000; and the remainder was spent for war needs. 

Secretary Baker of the War Department, appearing be- 
fore the House Committee of Military Affairs, January 3, 
said that plans for permanent organization of the army and 
its method of recruiting would not be determined upon by 
him and his advisers until after the details of the Peace 
Treaty are agreed upon at Paris. He urges the immediate 
marshalling of a volunteer army of 500,000 men to replace 
temporarily the army now being demobilized, which feat 
must be done within four months after signing of the treaty 
of peace, according to present law. 

Premier Clemenceau, on December 18, had presented to 
him the following formal action by the French Association 
for a Society of Nations: “The allied nations each shall, be- 
fore the negotiation of peace, openly and solemnly affirm the 
principles of justice and right for which they have fought 
and which they are determined to apply in the treaty. Con- 
ditions and fundamental regulations for the organization of 
a Society of Nations shall be settled; the allies shall bind 
themselves to observe them among themselves forthwith and 
forever. The treaty of peace shall include the obligations 
to which the allies submit for the maintenance of peace, 
notably obligatory arbitration and limitation of armaments.” 





President Wilson’s New Year's Greeting from the city of 
Washington was a message from fifty-nine of the leading 
merchants of the capital city, who said: “We of Washing- 
ton, at the dawn of the New Year, salute you. May your 
vision of a world peace take early shape and substance in 
reality. In council, may yours be the pleasurable honor, as 
masterspokesman of democracy, of friendly-spirited domi- 
nance. And may there be granted you safe voyage, when 
on the high seas homeward bound, and heaping measure 
of happiness and good cheer, continuing throughout the 
year, on your return to this the International Capital.” 





The Commission on Training Camp Activities, of which 
Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick has been the head and which has 
done so much to create and preserve a high morale among 
the men of the American army, relinquished its executive 
functions, January 1, but will continue to act as an advisory 
agent with the War Department. Many of its activities will 
continue during the period of demobilization and the best of 
its methods will be incorporated into the permanent mili- 
tary establishment. The Third Assistant Secretary of War, 
Frederick W. Keppel, formerly dean of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, will supervise this work. 

With the Imperial German Government’s archives in the 
possession of the radical and non-monarchical forces that 
have ruled Berlin, since the armistice, it has been quite 
natural for the opportunity to be used as a time of investiga- 
tion, just as it has in Bavaria, and with the same general 
result, namely disclosure of correspondence dealing with the 
war which does not harmonize with the official statements of 
the Berlin officials when trying to win the world’s approba- 
tion for their policy. Herr Kautsky, who has had charge of 





the Berlin investigation, says that history will place respon- 
sibility for the continuance of the war: 1. Upon the Kaiser 
and the Crown Prince; 2. Upon Ludendorff and Von Tirpitz ; 
3. Upon the industrial magnates; 4. Upon the pan-Germans. 
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Important to the diplomatic efficiency and to the intelligent 
internationalism of the United States is the favorable report 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee on an appropriation 
of $3,000,000 for the construction of U. S. Embassies in some 


of the leading capitals of the world. If endorsed by the 
Senate as well as by the House the law will begin to alter a 
situation far from creditable to the republic and long since 
recognized as such, but needing apparently the events of the 
past four years to teach Congress that it is time for the 
United States to be consistent in its manners, modes of 
living and treatment of its servants abroad—that is, con- 
sistent with its high resolves and its increasing power as a 
nation among nations. 

An appeal on December 24 to Secretary of War Baker 
was made by relatives and sympathizers with “conscientious 
objectors” now serving long sentences in the disciplinary 
barracks at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., their appeal being 
supplemented by a petition with 15,000 signatures and a 
formal request for release from the prisoners themselves. 
The Secretary announced that it was a problem that in the 
last analysis rested for its solution with the President: 
that the War Department was studying the problem; and 
that, broadly-speaking, a solution probably would have to 
be gained by dealing with individual cases and not by a 
wholesale pardon or diminution of period of sentence. 


Distorted reports from Paris, appearing in the Chicago 
Tribune, led President Wilson, on December 9, to send word 
to the United States that he had not committed himself to 
support of the plan of the League to Enforce Peace for a 
society of nations. On December 10 the officials of this so- 
ciety issued the following statement: “President Wilson's 
statement cabled from Paris that he never indorsed ‘the par- 
ticular plan of the League to Enforce Peace needs no corrobo- 
ration. The league never sought any such indorsement. It 
must be plain to every one that it would have been unwise 
and undiplomatic for the head of the nation to commit him 
self to any specific plan for an international settlement be- 
fore the Peace Conference meets. The League to Enforce 
Peace would have been the last to urge the President to 
hamper our peace delegates by premature indorsement of 
our platform or any other.” 

The Church Peace Union, with signers from Christian 
(Protestant and Roman Catholic), and Jewish bodies, cabled 
from New York City to President Wilson the following mes- 
sage soon after he arrived in Paris: “We, trustees of the 
Church Peace Union, assembled at our annual meeting, send 
you our heartiest good wishes on the great quest that you 
have undertaken and express the hope that you, together 
with the statesmen of the nations with which the United 
States is associated, may succeed in the noble effort to estab- 
lish world peace on a righteous basis, which will be guaran- 
teed by a league of free nations to make possible a new world 
order of justice. In the accomplishment of this task we 
believe that you will be sustained by the Catholic, Jewish, 
and Protestant conscience of the American people, and we 
pledge you our loyal support and offer our earnest prayer 
that, you and your associates may have the guidance of 
Almighty God.” 


The manifesto to the electors of Great Britain and Ireland, 
issued by Lloyd-George and Bonar Law, on which they stood 
as a party platform in the recent election, a contest in which 
they won, had this to say about the Paris Conference and 
British national policy: “Our first task must be to conclude 
a just and lasting peace, and so to establish the foundations 
of a new Europe, that occasion for further wars may be 
forever averted. The brilliant and conclusive triumph of the 
allied armies will, we hope, render it possible to reduce the 
burden of our armaments and to release, by successive and 
progressive stages, the labor and capital of the empire for 
the arts of peace. To avert a repetition of the horrors of 
war, which are aggravated by the onward march of science, 
it will be the earnest endeavor of the Coalition Government 
to promote the formation of a League of Nations which may 
serve, not only to insure society against the calamitous 
results of militarism, but to further a peaceful mutual un- 
derstanding between the associated peoples.” 
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France announced, January 9, that her delegates to the 
Peace Conference would be Georges Clemenceau, Prime Min- 
ister ; Stephen Pichone, Foreign Minister ; M. Klotz, Minister 
of Finance; Andre Tardieu, High Commissioner to the United 
States; Jules Cambon, former French Ambassador to Ger- 
many; Marshal Foch, as generalissimo of the allied armies. 
M. Du Taste, French Minister to Switzerland, will act as 
secretary to the French peace delegation. 

The same day the British Cabinet appointed the following 
delegates: David Lloyd-George, Prime Minister; Andrew 
Bonar Law, Chancellor of the Exchequer ; George B. Barnes, 
labor leader and member of the War Cabinet. For the 
Colonies: Premier Hughes, of Australia; Premier Borden 
for Canada: Premier Botha for the Union of South Africa. 





Following the anouncement that Mr. Arthur Henderson 
and others of the leaders of labor in Great Britain hoped to 
make the coming conference at Lausanne, Switzerland, a 
time when something like agreement on, an international 
standard of living and of wage could be gained, Mr. Frank 
Morrison, secretary of the American Federation of Labor, 
announced that it was doubtful whether American trades- 
unionism would turn its affairs over to an international com- 
mittee armed with nominal power to enforce any such stand- 
ard. “The best way to internationalize standards of work- 
ing people is to first establish American standards,” he said, 
adding, “Any other system of internationalization means 
that the American worker must surrender gains made or the 
American worker must postpone further gains until workers 
in continental Europe reach his present standards. The 
American worker will accept no such principle, regardless 
of any decision that may be made at the Peace Conference.” 





Count Romanones, the Spanish Premier, who had a con- 
ference in Paris the latter part of December with President 
Wilson, as well as with the French and Italian prime min- 
isters, is a friend of the Entente Powers and the United 
States. Subsequent developments have indicated that Spain 
and France are likely to come to a new agreement as to 
Morocco, and that British and Spanish differences of opinion 
as to territory having strategic value for both countries may 
be composed as one result of the coming conference in Paris. 
The separatist movement in Spain has taken on acute form, 
especially in Catalonia; and already the National govern- 
ment has been forced to make concessions that prior to the 
war were denied. Whether the ultimate relation of the 
Catalonian region to the nation will be close or loose, re- 
mains to be seen. Provincial and national statesmen and 
jurists are busy now in drafting modes of settlement that 
will differ. 





Pope Benedict XV, in a special message to the United 
States, issued on New Year's Eve, said: “In this solemn 
moment, when a new era in the history of the world is 
about to begin, we pray that the Almighty may shed His 
light upon the delegates who are meeting in Paris to settle 
the fate of mankind, and especially upon President Wilson 
as the head of the noble nation which has written such 
glorious pages in the annals of human progress. 

“May the conference be of such a nature as to remove 
any resentment, abolish forever wars among brothers, es- 
tablish harmony and concord and promote useful labor. 
Out of the Peace Conference may there be born the league 
of nations which, by abolishing conscription, will reduce 
armaments; which, by establishing international tribunals, 
will eliminate or settle disputes; which, placing peace upon 
a foundation of solid rock, will guarantee to every one in- 
dependence and equality of rights.” 





While President Wilson was in Manchester, England. he 
was presented with the following petition, similar in tenor 
to many which he received ere he left the United States. It 
read: “We, the Irish clergy, numbering 2,000, and the Irish 
laity, to the number of 2,000,000, resident in Great Britain, 
respectfully appeal to you, who are the acknowledged arbiter 
of the world’s freedom today, and in whose hands under God 
we feel the future happiness of every country lies, to secure 
that Ireland, which rightly regards herself, and has ever 
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regarded herself, as a nation, should be specially represented 
at the Peace Conference by delegates from her own people in 
the hope that the sense of justice of all the Allies might 
thus be brought to bear on her centuries-old problems, and to 
bring about their only satisfactory solution. 

“We further appeal to you so to use your unique influ- 
ence, that your own righteous principles of self-determina- 
tion may be applied to Ireland and thus effect not only her 
peace, but the peace of England as well.” 





The executive committee of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America at its annual session. De- 
cember 12, cabled to President Wilson the following des- 
patch, announcing its endorsement of the plan for a League 
of Free Nations. “Such a league” it said, “is not a mere 
political expedient. It is rather the political expression of 
the Kingdom of God on earth. The Federal Council calls 
upon all Christians and upon all believers in God and lov- 
ers of man to work and pray with whole souls that out of 
the ashes of the old civilization may rise the fair outlines of 
a new world based on a Christian ideal, justice, cooperation, 
brotherhood and service.” The committee also decided to 
request its own commission on Inter-Church Federations to 
stress as one of the major elements of its immediate pro- 
gram the establishment by each local inter-church fed- 
eration of a strong and active department on International 
Justice and Good Will; and to urge on all such local fed- 
erations to provide community courses of study in regard 
to the nature, functions and program of a League of 
Nations. Sunday, January 12, also was named as a day 
when pastors of all churches of all denominations were to 
make the reform a matter of special supplication and 
prayer. 





As the year 1918 closed, the League of the Rights of Man, 
a renowned organization of French Liberals, demanded the 
application of the following principles to the decisions of 
the Peace Conference: 

“(1) Before the peace treaty a solemn collective declara- 
tion by the allied nations affirming the principles for which 
they fought and fixing the fundamental conditions of the 
organization of a universal league of nations containing a 
pledge to observe between themselves all provisions of this 
statute and to renounce all private alliances. 

(2) In the peace treaty the insertion of an article im- 
posing on all the signatory states the same obligations to 
which the Allies agreed, notably the obligation to respect 
effectively the right to self-determination; to settle all 
present and future conflicts by legal means and excluding 
all resort to force; the obligation to conform to the rules 
which the league of nations will make for disarmament and 
for control of military budgets; the interdiction of secret 
treaties, and the abolition of war. 

“(3) Finally after the peace treaty the convocation of a 
universal conference which will frame the constitutional 
charter of the league of nations, to create the means for 
insuring its action and to pass on the admission to the 
league of all states fulfilling the conditions of the charter 
after carefully examining the credentials.” 





Belgium’s Foreign Minister announced, December 10, that 
the nation’s claims at the Peace Conference would be di- 
rected not only against Germany but also against Holland, 
especially as the latter controls the lower Scheldt. On De- 
cember 31, the Prime Minister, Finance Minister, and the 
Colonial Minister of Belgium, returned from London where 
they had been in conference with the British Cabinet, and 
they announced that financial arrangements pending the 
peace treaty and the payment of indemnities by Germany had 
been arranged between the two governments. As to Bel- 
gium’s future colonial possessions, Louis Franck, the Colonial 
Minister, said: “Our concern is the preservation of the 
absolute integrity of our own colonial territory. This matter 
we leave with confidence to the great powers. Ia my view, 
the African colonies can only be great in the measure that 
the economic moral conditions of the people are steadily im- 
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proved. Belgium’s policy is to do everything possible in that 
direction and to maintain the best relations with the neigh- 
boring colonies. War has had a favorable and stimulating 
effect on production in the Kongo, as in all countries produc- 
ing war material. Trade and private enterprise are develop- 
ing and introduction of currency has proved a great success 
with the natives. Our copper mines are also developing. I 
look forward to the colonial future with confidence and to 
the satisfactory solution of difficulties inseparable from the 
transition period.” 

It has been intimated that Great Britain stands ready to 
pay cash to Belgium for her African possessions, and that 
the sum received by Belgium would be large enough to sub- 
stantially assist her, not only in meeting her current needs 
as a government, but also in reducing her interest charges on 
loans made to her by friendly Powers. 





Assyrian Christians, resident in the United States, have 
sent to the Paris Peace Conference competent spokesmen for 
their cause, who will ask: 

“1. The elimination of the Mohammedan rule from Meso- 
potamia, both Turkish and Arabic; because the Mohamme- 
dans have shown themselves unfit to govern justly and in- 
capable to adapt themselves to modern democracy and 
civilization. 

“9 The inclusion of the provinces of Karput and the 
Diarbekir in Mesopotamia. 

“2. The placing of Mesopotamia under the control of 
America, England, and France until such time as the natives 
shall be able to govern themselves independently. 

“4. The designation of the government of Mesopotamia as 
the government of Ashur or Beth Nahrin. The government 
shall be the government of all the inhabitants of Mesopo- 
tamia without distinction of race or creed. 

“5. Complete freedom in matters of religion and entire 
separation of church and States. 

“6. The placing of Assyrian Christians in the higher 
governmental positions; first, because Mesopotamia has 
been freed by Christian blood; two, because the Christians 
are progressive and adaptable to modern democracy and 
civilization. 

7. The indemnification of the Christians of Mesopotamia ; 
first, the restoration of churches, monasteries, and schools 
destroyed; second, the restoration of property stolen or de- 
stroyed and of women and children taken away; third, the 
punishment of those who instigated the atrocities. 

“8. That temporarily, Arabic shall be the official language 
of Mesopotamia, Syriac, and English shall be the prescribed 
language in the curricula of the schools, and ultimately 
Syriac shall be the official language. 

“9. That Mosul shall be the capital of Beth Nahrin.” 





Word came to the State Department in Washington, early 
in January, that the Serbo-Croato-Slovene compact had been 
signed in a document which supplements the agreement of 
July, 1917, made at Corfu and the later understanding ar- 
rived at in Rome in 1918. In the evolution of the new State 
the coming in of Montenegro of course means much: and the 
text of her assent is found in the appended document: 

“In compliance with the decision of the Central Committee 
of the National Council of Zagreb (Agram) representing the 
State of all Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes from the former 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, a special delegation was sent 
by that body to Belgrade on December 1. By a solemn ad- 
dress presented to His Royal Highness the Prince Alexander. 
the delegation proclaimed union into a single State of all 
Serb, Croat, and Slovene people of the former Dual Mon- 
archy with the kingdom of Serbia, under the reign of His 
Majesty the King Peter and the regency of Prince Alexander. 

“In reply to the address presented to him, H. R. H. the 
Prince Alexander proclaimed union of Serbia with the said 
independent State of the Slovenes, Serbs. and Croats ‘into a 
single kingdom, the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats. and 
Slovenes. His Royal Highness declared that he accepts the 
regency of that kingdom, and that he will form a single gov- 
ernment. 

“On December 17, 1918, His Royal Highness has received 
likewise the delegation of Montenegro. This delegation pre- 


sented to him the decisions of the great National Assembly 
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of the Kingdom of Montenegro, voted November 26. By 
these decisions His Majesty the King Nicholas and his family 
are declared to have forfeited all their claims to the throne 
of Montenegro: the Kingdom of Montenegro is proclaimed 
united with Serbia under the dynasty of Karageorgevitch. 
and by the fact of the said union enters also the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. 

“His Royal Highness the Prince Alexander declared that 
he accepts this decision with a grateful emotion. 

“A single and common government of the new kingdom 
has been formed on December 21. The legations, consulates, 
and other commissions of the Kingdom of Serbia abroad 
have become the legations, consulates, and commissions of 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes.” 





WHAT MEN AND WOMEN SAY 


We have separated ourselves from the former Kaiser, and 
now desire only that guilt for the outbreak of the war be 
finally fixed, in order that he may be exposed, once for all.” — 
Premier Friederich Ebert, interview December 17. 





My reception in Paris has been so tremendous that it is 
difficult to express my emotion. My principal feeling has 
been impersonal. It could not be duplicated in a lifetime.— 
President Wilson, December 18. 





Don’t let molly coddles and sissy bobs run this country. 
We want to be prepared to lick h out of any enemy, and 
universal training will fix us up.—Gov. Harding of Iowa, in 
a speech at Chicago, December 14. 








If I had to choose between two dictatorships I should 
prefer the dictatorship of liberal or conservative educated 
men to a dictatorship by a madman.—Phillip Schiedemann. 
in a Berlin interview, December 18, referring to the actions 
of the “Spartacus” group led by Liebknecht. 





The day of isolation of the United States has passed for 
good or for ill. I profoundly believe it is for the good. This 
republic must concern itself with every problem that touches 
the peoples of every portion of the world.—Secretary Daniels 
of the Navy at the Southern Commercial Congress, December 
12. 





I venture the assertion that the good will which now exists 
between the allied governments and ours will not last five 
years, unless our reciprocal trade relations, fixed in justice, 
are arranged between us.—Thomas R. Marshall. Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, address before the Carlisle, Pa.. 
Chamber of Commerce, December 21. 





Nor let us forget, in our efforts to solve social and po- 
litical problems, that no expediency, nor ardor for improve- 
ment, will save us from ruin if we copy the Teuton and for- 
get the deep instinct of the heart for justice. — Viscount 
Uchida, Minister for Foreign Affairs, Japan, at a banquet 
given in Tokio celebrating the signing of the armistice. 





The American “doughboy” is different from any soldier 
on earth. On the battlefield he is the roughest customer 
that the war brought to France. Off the battlefield he is the 
most humane of all soldiers. — Edwin L, James, message 
from Coblentz to New York Times, describing the temper 
and acts of the American “Army of Occupation.” 





Our men are not going to come back hating the Germans. 
No man who has been in the line facing the Germans will 
bear any malice toward them. I know that if any American 
infantryman met the Kaiser on the road he would be willing 
to share his hard tack with him. This is not a false senti- 
ment.—Lt. Colonel Chas. W. Whittlesey, U. S. A., commander 
of the “Lost Battalion” in the Argonne fight. in an address 
in New York City, December 15. 





What drove us to conscription has been the existence of 
conscript armies on the continent which inevitably rushed 
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the world into war. They could not have great military 
machines without tempting the men at the heads of them to 
try their luck with those machines.—Lloyd-George in a 
speech at Bristol, announcing that Great Britain at the 
Peace Conference would insist on the abolition of conscript 
armies. 


We have complete confidence that if we have a League of 
Nations which will be not platonic, but a serious institution 
of administrative and executive character, a ready formula 
will be found for solution of all difficulties pertaining to the 
future of the Adriatic—Alceste De Ambris, leader of the 
Italian: Labor Mission to the United States, in an interview, 
New York Times, December 8. 





Mr. President, England is indeed glad to welcome the rep- 
resentative of a nation, which has rendered the greatest 
possible service to humanity. George V, December 27, wel- 
coming the President of the United States to the land of 
George III. It is highly flattering to be so graciously wel- 
comed by the head of the democracy of Great Britain.— 
Woodrow Wilson in reply. 





It is the opinion of educators with whom I am acquainted 
and it is my’ own opinion that our experiences with the 
Students’ Army Training Corps has been a great disourage- 
ment to military training in the colleges and universities. 
Military training and education are incompatible on their 
present basis.—Frank Strong, Chancellor of the University 
of Kansas, in an interview in the Christian Science Monitor. 


History has never registered a more wonderful sight than 
these millions of American men taking themselves away 
from peaceful occupations to cross a sea of snares and come 
thousands of miles from their country to give their lives for 
a noble cause and a great ideal—Marshal Joffre in his 
speech December 19, the day he was admitted to the Academy 
and became an “Immortal.” 


I know that I speak for our President when I say that 
just as to them (the American troops killed or dying in 
France) the good God has given eternal rest, so may He 
through their heroic death give us eternal peace.”—General 
Tasker H. Bliss on the occasion of delivery to General Per- 
shing of the Distinguished Service Medal awarded by Presi- 
dent Wilson. 


The very horrors of its abuses will compel the civilized 
nations hereafter to abandon forever the employment of air- 
eraft for the casting of bombs. As it is a barbarous method 
of murdering infants and is lacking in military value it 
should be outlawed by the coming League of Nations. The 
submarine, that other evil genius of modern warfare—and 
even more monstrous—should similarly be banished.—U. 8S. 
Ambassador Sharp at the laying of the foundation of the 
monument to Wilbur Wright, Leman, France, December 22. 

I hope henceforth that your efforts may tend toward 
universal peace, universal good-will and closer union between 
the peoples represented by the noble soldiers whose deeds on 
these battlefields you have so ably chronicled.—Field Marshal 
Haig of the British Army in a speech, December 17, to the 
war correspondents of Great Britain and the United States. 
who had followed his army in the campaigns and who, like 
the soldiers, were about to scatter for other assignments. 





Since childhood my heart has always been with ex- 
patriated Alsace-Lorrainians. I was a youth of fourteen 
when the provinces were torn from France. Ever since then 
I have felt that they would be delivered again to their 
country. I am profoundly grateful to the Almighty for 
the role he has permitted me to play in their delivery. 
President Wilson in a letter to the Alsace-Lorraine Society, 
read at a meeting in the Sorbonne, December 26. 

In time of our national emergency, during the progress of 
hostilities in France, there was born in our American in- 
dustrial relations the general realization that joint action by 
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employers and wage earners was a patriotic duty and 
privilege. This joint responsibility we believe ought to be 
the ruling factor in meeting the problems of peace as well as 
war.—President Stephen C. Mason of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, in an interview, December 17. 

If we have a society of nations I suppose those treaties 
will be done away with. As a matter of fact they were made 
before the real purpose and significance of this war de- 
veloped and before America came into the conflict. They 
no longer apply. At Versailles we all agreed to the fourteen 
peace terms of President Wilson. That agreement abrogated 
previous secret treaties not in harmony with it.—Premier 
Venizelos of Greece, in an interview at Paris, December 21, 
referring more especially to the territory pledged to Italy by 
the Allies before she decided on war. 

Let us resolve to use every atom of our influence so that 
there will never be another war. The Peace Conference will 
begin soon. The greatest desire of my heart is that through 
a league of nations or some such medium, instituted at this 
gathering, the men and mothers of all nations, big and small, 
may gather around their hearths and enjoy the fruits of 
their labor, unafraid of the future, their contentment un- 
troubled by the shadow of the bayonet.’’—Queen Helena of 
Montenegro in an appeal to the women of America and the 
world, issued December 9. 

The American troops in Europe have changed the whole 
German idea of militarism. The Americans have proved to 
Germany that military training of from three to five years, 
such as is given to every German boy, is not necessary to 
produce a quickly movable and thoroughly-trained army 
for almost any formation. I doubt whether universal mili- 
tary training will be continued in Germany even though 
permitted by the Allies. — Dr. E. L. Nippert of Cin- 
cinnati, just home from Berlin after two years’ residence as 
a medical student, in an interview in the New York Times, 
December 26. 








We are sincere advocates of a League of Nations. Every 
influence Britain can bring to bear will be used to make such 
a league powerful. This fine conception of President Wilson 
has been warmly welcomed by British democracies all over 
the world. We shall strive faithfully and loyally to carry it 
into being and keep it in active benefit and existence. But 
we must state quite frankly that a League of Nations can- 
not be for us a substitute for the British navy in any period 
that we can foresee.”—Winston Churchill, Minister of Muni- 
tions, in article in Glasgow Sunday Post, explaining a pre- 
vious widely circulated and commented upon speech. 

The processes of the draft have invaded every American 
home. There is no hamlet in our country so obscure that it 
has not its representative in Pershing’s army. It has been 
an educating experience. Whenever in the future the war 
feeling is sought to be aroused and hostilities are threatened 
I feel sure that there will proceed from the aggregate of our 
American homes a judgment that will restrain and check a 
declaration of war until it shall have been abundantly proved 
that we have our quarrel just and that restraint is no longer 
a virtue.—Enoch H. Crowder, Provost-General of the U. S. 
Army, under whom the army was drafted with striking 
celerity and administrative efficiency. 





As America made her power felt more quickly than the 
foe thought possible, so she will return that power to the 
pursuits of peace with all due speed. You have shared in 
the pride of the first accomplishment, so must your patience 
aid in the present adjustment to new conditions. The 
privilege of having stood in the ranks of the army of vic- 
torious democracy will be your pride through the years to 
come. If fortune has decreed that only weeks or months re- 
main for you to stand in those ranks, instead of bloody 
years as our Allies have done, then bear yourselves through 
the remaining days in a way to increase that pride.—Secre- 
tary of War Baker, in New Yeur’s Address of Greeting to 
the army at home and abroad. 
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PERSONALIA 


Marquis Okuma has been elevated to the title of Prince, 
by the Mikado, as a formal recognition of his service to 
Japan during the war. 


Professor T. C. Masaryk, who took the oath of office on 
Sunday, December 22, as first president of the Czecho-Slovak 
republic, based his pledge of fealty to national interests on 
his own honor and conscience and not on any vows to 
Deity. 


Henri Lambert of Belgium, who has spent much of the 
time since the war opened in the United States as an ad- 
vocate of free trade and new forms of social democracy, 
has returned home to supervise the large industry of which 
he is part owner, and which escaped German pillage. 


The Federal Council of the Evangelical Churches of 
America delegated to represent it at Paris in championing 
the League of Nations plan, President Henry Churchill King, 
of Oberlin College: Rev. Frank Mason North, Rev. James I. 
Vance, Rev. Frederick Lynch, secretary of the Church Peace 
Union, and Hamilton Holt, editor of the New York /nde- 
pendent. 


The identity of the author of “J’Accusé!” and of “The 
Crime,” two books that did much to inform the world of the 
inner history of Germany’s militaristic evolution, has been 
revealed. Dr. Richard Grelling, resident during the war in 
Zurich, Switzerland, has announced himself as the author, 
and has asked for a revocation by the German government 
of the order of arrest against him and a dropping of the 
charge of treason. 


The endowment of a chair of international politics at the 
University of Wales, by David Davies, M. P., a member 
from Montgomeryshire, is a sign of the times. The donor 
wishes the teaching to bring about study of problems arising 
for a federation of nations, and to encourage a truer under- 
standing of civilization. It will probably be known as the 
Woodrow Wilson chair, as the donor wishes his gift asso- 
ciated with that “illustrious name.” 


Gustav Adors, newly elected president of the Swiss Con- 
federation for the year 1919, has been prominent in Red 
Cross Work for years and he attended the International Red 
Cross Conference in Washington in 1912. He founded and, 
to a considerable extent, has supervised administration of 
the renowned “Prisoners of War” agency that has done so 
much during the war to alleviate conditions of all belliger- 
ents taken captive. 


Pr. W. Collins, an expert who worked during most of the 
recent war with the U.S. Shipping Board, was released early 
last month to co-operate with the American Federation of 
Labor and affiliated labor organizations in the United States. 
in creating opinion favorable to federated action by the 
nations against war, in short, to help put the workers of the 
country back of action at Paris which would have some 
formal and organic relation to a peace based on justice. 


One of the first of the secondary personages to state his 
people’s claims at the Peace Conference, with President Wil- 
son as a prior confidant, will be Sherif Feiseul, third son 
of the Emir of Mecca and a lineal descendant of Mohammed. 
who journeyed to Paris to see that in the reconstruction of 
the Ottoman Empire, which is to be undertaken, the just 
claims of the Arabs, both in Arabia and in Palestine, are 
not overlooked. How they can be in the light of the aid 
xiven to Great Britain by the Arabian Mohammedans this 
able leader does not see. 


One of Persia’s delegates at the Paris Conference will be 
Mirza Ali-Kuli Khan Nahhiled Dovieh, who has resided in 
the United States since 1901, and been in charge of the 
Washington legation since 1909, during the comings and 
goings of various ministers from Teheran. He has been 
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so placed as to become well-informed as to American ideals 
and he has acquired much sympathy with them; and at 
’aris he will be able to work effectively with the American 
and British champions of small nations and with officials 
and experts in attendance who are specially concerned with 
the fate of the Persian State. 


Vice-President Thomas R. Marshall gave the people of the 
country a “peace poem” as his New Year's Greeting. It 
read as follows, and critics of its technical form should re- 
member that he says that it is his first poem: 


NINETEEN EIGHTEEN. 


The year’s not dead. It cannot die. 
Its record lights the future sky. 
It walks beside all upright men, 
Its gaze outstrips all mortal ken. 
It moves with France to lily fields, 
Where peace her beauteous harvest yields 
It smiles once more on Flanders plain, 
Where plowshares hide the sword again 
It marches back across the seas, 
To all our moors and all our leas: 
It sits by each one’s fireside, 
To be for aye God’s human guide. 
It is not dead, nor can it die, 
While men lift up our banners high. 
It will have an eternal youth, 
While we love liberty and truth. 


The death of David Lubin in Paris, on January 1, re- 
moves one of the most remarkable personalities in Ameri- 
can Jewry, a man whose service to the world and to his 
own adopted land has not begun to be appreciated. He 
was the founder of the International Institute of Agri- 
culture, with headquarters at Rome, for which the King of 
Italy stood sponsor and provided funds when the leadirg 
statesmen then in power in the United States turned a cold 
shoulder to the Californian who had the vision to see the 
need of precisely such an organization. Once the Institute 
was formed by the prompt co-operation of the nations of 
Europe and Asia with Italy, Mr. Lubin had the ironic satis- 
faction of being named as the inevitable first representative 
of the United States. He afterward did much to shape the 
fundamental structure of the farm credit loan law of the 
United States, having first thoroughly studied Germany's 
system of rural bank credits; and then he turned his atten- 
tion to reforms in legislation necessary to release the United 
States from the grip of the marine traffic trust with its 
headquarters in London and Hamburg. 


Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, who died suddenly at his home 
at Oyster Bay, N. Y., January 6, was the twenty-sixth Presi- 
dent of the United States, he holding that office from Sep- 
tember, 1901, to March, 1909. He was the unsuccessful 
candidate of the Progressive Party for the Presidency in 
1912, which party he created. In 1916 he returned to sup- 
port of the Republican party’s presidential candidate, Mr. 
Hughes: and had he lived he would have been a formidable 
competitor for the same party's nomination in the National 
Convention of 1920. Mr. Roosevelt's public career began 
when he entered the legislature of New York State in 1882, 
und never ceased until he penned his last phillipic against 
the League of Nations and his final definition of what he 
believed to be “Americanism.” During the interval he had 
been a United States Civil Service Commissioner, President 
of the New York City Police Board, Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, Governor of New York, and Vice-President and 
President of the Nation. Incidentally he had been a prolific 
writer of books, and more ephemeral, popular literature. A 
lover of nature and travel, he had given much of his time 
to exploration and to recording his observations. Full of 


physical vitality and mentally omniverous and socially a 
“good mixer,” he touched life in ways often unknown to men 
of like ancestry. academic training, and civic vocation. 
the 


He 


organized “the Rough Riders” for Spanish-American 
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War. He volunteered to do the same sort of service for the 
American forces in France, but his offer was not accepted. 
In 1906 he was awarded the Nobel Prize for service rendered 
in composing the war between Russia and Japan, which 
settlement was ratified in the Treaty of Portsmouth. Presi- 
dent Wilson, in his formal proclamation announcing his 
predecessor’s death, said the truth about the most enduring 
service of the man, when he wrote, “As President he awoke 
the Nation to the dangers of private control which lurked 
in our financial systems.” 


The “Doughboy” and Tomorrow’s World 


What does the thoughtful man, who was in the ranks, 
think of the service he, as an American, has rendered to the 
world by his migration to Europe as a warrior and by his 
share in defeating Germany and militarism? The follow- 
ing extracts from letters may indicate. Clark Fichelberger, 
Freeport, [1l., wrote thus to his parents: 


“We realize how much of American liberty is due to eco- 
nomie freedom, resulting from our large territory. ‘America 
is living on her principal, Europe on her interest.’ Over 
here we discover other people as liberty-loving as ourselves, 
and to whom democracy means a greater achievement be- 
cause of complex problems which we escaped. 

“It is not disloyal to give other nations deserved credit. 
Were a monument erected to the Allies, on which the names 
were carved in the order of the nations’ sacrifices, above 
them all would be Belgium and Servia. They sacrificed 
their lives to save the world. But such an admission on our 
part could not brand us unpatriotic. 

“Therefore, we are revising our democratic program to 
include the co-operation of others. For two generations we 
have felt a monopoly of liberty. Now France, England, 
Italy, Belgium, and others, by their immortal struggle, have 
proved their right to walk with us in search of the Holy 
Grail of Freedom. 

“Oh! America’s future is so charged with possibility. The 
recognized champion of freedom, in the view of the New 
World, now one of its warriors in the Old, will be a leader 
in the dawning constructive era. Democracy is now a rec- 
ognized principle—a recognition bought by the blood of mil- 
lions. But this democracy, so dearly won, is not developed. 
Now must come years of contributions to the science of lib- 
erty. American genius must furnish many new ideas. If 
with our broad principles we combine understanding and 
sympathy for other nations, and are willing to accept their 
co-operation, the democracy and national spiritual resources 
we may develop are unlimited. 

“IT dream of it so much—it is my one mental recreation. 
The present gloom is penetrated by one light, that America 
and the whole world shall some day approach an ideal 
state—the Kingdom of Heaven on Earth. 

“High on a hill across the fields in front of my camp is 
a great tree, rising many times above the others, so tall it 
seems to look over all France, the whole world and to touch 
heaven, communing with God. It seems to speak to me: 
‘Courage, young man! For two thousand years I have stood 
here. I have seen flames from Cvsar’s burning villages; 
Joan of Are led an army past me; the thunders of the Revo- 
lution stormed about me: All this seems a long time to you. 
But, no, it is merely the beginning. As each morning the 
mists rise from this valley between us, so all that has gone 
before is but the mist rising at the dawn of civilization.’ ” 


August Delp, of Meadville, Pennsylvania, in a letter to the 
local newspaper, says: 


“When we realize that we are not only living history but 
making it; when we think that right shall triumph over 


might; when we resolve that democracy shall not be throt- 
tled by autocracy, but that even small nations shall be pro- 
tected in their God-given right of self-determination: when 
we know that the principles in which our nation was con 
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ceived, and to which it was dedicated shall triumph over the 
tyrant’s power of divine right of kings—no sacrifice is too 
great. When military Germany, by her ruthless warfare, 
challenged peaceful America in the belief that her divine 
Kaiser could do no wrong and that the wings of the Amer- 
ican eagle had not the strength to journey across the At- 
lantiec to vindicate a wrong if committed, she challenged q 
foe worthy of her steel—a foe whose very existence was 
menaced by the obsolete doctrine of divine right of kings. 

“The spirit of °76 is prevalent in this new American Army, 
and we are firmly resolved, even as they were, that the 
tyrant’s yoke shall rest on no people, but that law and 
justice should prevail, as President Wilson outlined in his 
fourteen articles of January 8, and also his address of July 
4. These noble aims are worthy of the effort and sacrifices 
that America is making; self-determination, universal dis- 
armament, or at least reduction of armament, a peace league, 
and a peace tribunal whose authority is respected by all 
civilized nations.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


France, England, and European Democracy, 1215-1915: A 
Historical Survey of the Principles Underlying the En- 
tente Cordiale. By Charles Cestre, Docteur ¢s Lettres 
Professeur a la Faculté des Lettres de Bordeaur. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York and London. 1918. Pp. 350 
with index. $2.50. 


Professor Cestre is one of the rapidly increasing group of 
French scholars who have deemed it necessary to know the 
literature, political history, and social evolution of the Brit- 
ish and American democracies. He has twice visited the 
United States, once as a student at Harvard, and more re- 
cently as an exchange professor from the French univer- 
sities to Harvard University. On the second visit he also 
appeared before a large number of educational, civic, and 
semi-political organizations as an exponent of the “mind of 
France,’ and he has now returned to France to assume 
charge, so it is reported, of the strategically important task 
of co-ordinating a far more highly organized system of inter- 
change of professors and students between the universities 
of France and of the United States. He knows the United 
States from the Atlantic to the Pacific coasts, and he has 
studied the university life of the country under its variant 
forms, the privately endowed and the State-controlled. This 
prefatory and somewhat personal allusion to the man makes 
it clear why he has been able to write a book in which 
Britons, Americans, and the French can find satisfaction. 
For it is something more than an interpretation by a Bour- 
deaux University professor dealing with the similarities and 
differences of the evolution of the Gallic and the British- 
American democracies. The book also is the record of a 
man of the world who has traveled, seen life at first hand, 
and come in touch with men of affairs. It is the farthest 
removed from the pedantic and scholastic type of historical 
monograph, and it brings the palpitating life of the British 
and French peoples right down to later stages of the Great 
War. For the student of international relations not the 
least valuable portion of the admirably conceived and writ- 
ten narrative is the author’s keen analysis of the relative 
strength of individualism and socialism as working creeds 
of peoples and of individuals during the last century and 
during the century that already has seen such unprecedented 
change Professor Cestre has the social mind and is cham- 
pion of an evolving social democratic ideal; but he deals 
most fairly with the record of individualism and with liber- 
tarian activities. 

The People’s Part In Peace: An Inquiry in the Basis of a 
Sound Internationalism. By Ordway Tead. Henry Holt 
& Co., New York City. Pp. 152. 1918. $1.10 net. 


Mr. Tead is a New Englander, with the best traditional 
training of that region, who is well known in Boston and 
New York circies as an authority on industrial efficiency and 
scientific administration of business. He also has keen and 
intense ethical insight and purpose. In this book he has 
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written a pioneer work in American peace literature in that 
he avoids the stock and conventional methods of approach 
and the incessantly discussed issues of self-determination, 
territorial re-arrangement, and construction of the juridical 
framework of a federation of nations, and he turns to other, 
newer, and as he believes, more important phases of the 
peace problem. When these are settled and settled right, 
then he will be more optimistic about the correct settlement 
of nations’ disputes by appeal to international law and to 
international enforcement of the same. 

What are some of the prior and fundamental issues to be 
met and solved? Contrel and purchase of raw materials; 
sale of goods in foreign lands; sale of credit in foreign 
lands; export of capital for development in foreign lands by 
foreign capitalists: access to adequate shipping facilities; 
and movements of population between countries caused by 
varying living and working standards. Light on several of 
these erucial issues has been shed during the war by the 
enforced, co-operative action of the Allied nations; and so 
conelusive is the evidence calling for retention in times of 
peace of many of the international, co-operative economic 
enterprises and international prohibitory injunctions, that 
Mr. Tead argues for their permanent adoption, in part be 
cause of their marked elimination of waste and their reduc 
tion of the cost of living to neutrals and belligerents, and 
also because of their mollifying effect upon national feuds 
and the economic rivalries of peoples. 

In brief the thesis of the book is, that the more rapidly the 
world internationalizes its banking, industrial and manu- 
facturing activities on the basis of Co-operation the less likeli- 
hood there will be of racial, religious, and national feuds 
continuing to bring about war: and still less likely will there 
be wars that arise from covetousness of territory, goods, and 
of peoples who may be exploited economically. It is true 
that Mr. Tead has an excellent chapter on the “Spiritual 
Guarantees of Peace.” in which he writes as “one on the 
side of the Angels: but the book will do its best work among 
the citizens of any and all countries who still think that 
self-centered, competition is the economic key to national 
power and fame. Mr. Tead thinks otherwise. and he does 
so, be it noted, as a student of the technique of business. 


The Structure of Lasting Peace: An Inquiry into the Motives 
of War and Peace. By Horace Mener Kallen, Ph. D. 
Marshall H. Jones Co., Boston. Pp. 187. $1.25, 

The author of this book is a pragmatist in philosophy, a 
socialist in his political science, a libertarian and not an 
authoritarian in his ethics. and he stresses the economic 
bases of life as do many other men of his years, race, and 
experiences in the struggle for existence. The academic 
position he holds at the University of Michigan, the frequency 
with which he contributes to the Ver Republic, the Dial, and 
the Nation—three of the most iconoclastic and least con- 
veritional of journals and his are making him a 
more or less influential person today. Therefore any discus 
sion by him of the topic dealt with in this book has 
some significance. For he undoubtedly is a typical thinker 
and writer of a school which is gaining rapidly in prestige 
among the “intellectuals” of the country. Moreover with 
shrewd strategy it is getting control of organs of opinion, 
which, even if they do not reach the many, do shape the 
ideas and ideals of the influential few. 

Summing up the program of this thinker, in his own words, 
it is as follows: “An international democratic congress, limit 
ing armaments, judging disputes, co-ordinating and har 
monizing the great national institutions by means of which 
men get food and clothing and shelter and health and happi- 
ness, making for a free change of all excellence, punishing 
default with interdict or excommunication or war, resting its 
authority upon public opinion and strengthening it by inter- 
nationalized education.” When the author of this thought- 
provoking and fervidly written book is older and has read 
more history he will gird less than he does now at statesmen. 
priests, diplomats, and other representatives of an honor- 
able past and a respectable present. Indeed in his saner 
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moments he writes as discriminatingly as one could wish. and 
as a man who has read history with some purpose, for, to 
illustrate, he says (p.136) that between 1776 and 1787 “the 
thirteen independent and sovereign States that underwent 
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the American Revolution were in precisely the same position 
and confronted precisely the same problems, in principle, as 
the present States and governments,” assembled in Paris to 
federate the world, do. To the American example he would 
have Europe, led by President Wilson, turn. And why? 
Because, as he says, “They won through to a combination of 
interstate unity with State sovereignty from which we 
benefit today. And all that amounts to is the equality of 
States before interstate law. There is far less reason why) 
the peoples and States concerned in the present war should 
net win through, and by 
an analogous end.” 


methods analogous or the same, to 


James Madison’s Notes of Debates in the Federal Convention 
of 1787, and their Relation to a More Perfect Society of 
Nations. By James Brown Scott, President of the Ameri 
can lustitute of lnternational Law. Oxford University 
Press, New York City. Pp. 99 with appendix. 

In 17S7 Dr. Benjamiu Franklin, writing to a correspondent 
in Europe relative to the convention that framed the Consti 
tution of the United States. in which convention he was a 
prominent figure, said: “If it succeeds I do not see why you 
might not in Europe carry the project of Henry the 
{th into execution, by forming a Federal Union and One 
Grand Republie of all its different States and Kingdoms by 
means of a like Convention; for we had many interests to 
reconcile.” 

The Conference of Nations assembled in Paris at the 
present hour is one that, if wisely controlled by sagacious men 
who are willing to follow the course of Compromise and 
pragmatism followed by the makers of the American repub 
lic’s Constitution, may bring into being a society of nations 


on the federal plan like unto that foreseen and desired by 
Franklin. 
The merit of this book by Mr. Scott is that he singles out 


from Madison's unique and priceless report of the making of 
the Constitution and from subsequent decisions of Federal 
and State interpreting the Constitution, 
those facts and those dicta which will prove serviceable at 
Paris to any statesmen and who may 
seriously consider casting their influence in favor of a society 
of nations. From the records Mr. Scott shows how skilfully 
and, as events have proved, how permanently provision was 
made in 1787 for reconciling the not unnatural rival claims 
of the large and the small States: how carefully the provis 
ion respecting federal sovereignty over the claim of State 
was framed in order to facilitate equity between the States 
and make final and effective a decision of the federal tri 
bunal without resort to force or war: and how and 
sensibly a way was found to make justiciable even political 
questions arising between States. 

Inasmuch as these are assumed to be and, in fact. are 
precisely the gravest obstacles that jurists and commissioners 
will face at Paris in constructing the framework of any 
federalized society of nations, it requires no further state 
ment here to indicate the timeliness of this monograph. It 
will aid any person who directly or indirectly may shape the 
outcome of the negotiations at Paris or ratification of the 
same in countries—as in the United States—-where the work 
ef the makers of national or international compacts has to 
win formal approval of the people’s representatives in the 
Senate. No one can read this record of the service rendered 
by Madison as a constructive statesman and as a satisfving 
reporter of the highest form of statecraft, without recalling 
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the fact that he was a Virginian and a Princeton graduate 
like unto Woodrow Wilson whose personality, ideas and 
ideals are to be so influential at the Paris Conference. 

Woodrow Wilson: An Interpretation. By 1. Waurice Lov. 


Little, Brown & Co., Pp. 291. 
The author of this book has long been stationed in Wash 
ington as a journalist dealing with national and interna 
tional politics. He has seen presidents come and go and 
parties rise and fall and rise again. To his output as a 
journalist he has added at least two books indicating that, 
as an Englishman, he has made thorough study of the psy- 
chology, spiritual and ethical ideals and political methods of 
the people of the United States. Such being the case. it is 
not at all surprising that this “interpretation” of a man who 


Boston. $2.00 net, 
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now bulks larger nationally and internationally than any 
other American, should be an excellent piece of craftsman- 
ship, judged by standards of literary technique. It has a 
good style. The material has been well assimilated. Atten- 
tion is not diverted from the text by a bothering clutter of 
footnotes and quotations. The plan followed is cumulative. 
There is no anti-climax. So much for the book’s form. As 
to its verdict, admirers of the President will find in the book 
confirmation of their belief and light shed on phases of Mr. 
Wilson’s career which must have come from pretty near the 
White House, if not from the President himself. Critics of 
the President will discount much of the “interpretation” as 
too eulogistic: and lacking in perspective and the judicial 
quality. But even they will have to admit the ability of the 
special pleading, if such it be. The impartial critic must 
admit that it is by far the best “study” of the President that 
has been written. Author and publisher have chosen the 
“psychological moment” for issuing the book, which, whether 
published abroad in its original form or in translations, is 
bound to have a wide reading, so universal is the interest of 
“the people” of the world in the head of the world’s largest 
republic and in the protagonist of a federation of nations to 
make war forever improbable if not impossible. 


A League of Nations. By Hdith M. Phelps. The H. W. 
Wilson Company, New York City. Dp. 256. $1.25. 
This compilation is another of the very serviceable hand- 
books issued by this company, all of which deal with con- 
temporary problems and furnish to journalists, debaters, 
lawmakers, and intelligent citizens admirable Ccompendiums 
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The future progress of the countries of the world de- 
pends on the amount of International Thinking that 
is being done. 


THE NEW FUNCTION OF 


THE NATION 


(New York City) 
and its 


International Relations Section 


is to bring about a clearer understanding of political 
and economic questions. It will publish articles by 
experts on international questions, reprint important 
foreign documents, translations from the foreign press, 
and devote, as it has always done in the past. consid- 
erable space to reviews of the significant books of the 
day. 

The Nation has for fifty vears set a high standard 
among weeklies as a critical journal of politics, litera- 
ture, art, and the drama. 

The International Relations Section is issued fort- 
nightly with the regular weekly numbers of The Na- 
tion, and can be secured only in connection with it. 

No progressive man or woman can afford to be with- 
out it during the critical days of world reconstruction 
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of the best opinions for and against measures that loom 
large in the public eye and about which there is need of 
light from more than one source. VPrefaced by an accurate 
and clear résumé of the evolution of the ideal of a federa- 
tion of nations, against which historical background the 
reader may place the facts of the present hour, the body of 
the book gives to a purchaser enough of the formal and in- $5.00 
formal discussion of the topic by leading American, French, 
and British champions and opponents of the plan to make 
it possible for him or her to take sides intelligently. 


now close at hand, 
REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


The Nation - - $4.00 
Advocate of Peace - 1.00 


Combination offer for both, $4.25 
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